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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
jillian 

N Monday, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville are to make 
O a full and frank confession in the Upper and Lower Houses of 
Parliament of the condition of the negotiation on the Washington 
Treaty, aud there is little hope that anything pleasant can be 
said. The steady drift of the news this week has been unfavour- 
able to the abandonment of the Indirect Claims by the American 
Government, —the unfavourable change dating apparently from Mr. 
Greeley’s nomination by the Liberal Republicans at Cincinnati. 
It world seem that the most the American Government will do is 
to instruct its representatives at Geneva not to urge this part of 
the Case; and this, of course, is not enough for us. If the state- 
ment of the Government is not considered satisfactory, a debate 
will be taken in both Houses before the Whitsuntide adjourn- 
ment, which will be postponed for that purpose till next Friday. 
In case, however, the attitude taken by the Government is regarded 
as “ firm,”—as we quite expect that it will be,—it seems probable 
‘that no regular debate will be taken till after the Recess, when the 
whole policy of the Government is sure to be sharply reviewed by 
‘the Opposition. 


The * Liberal Republicans,” who have seceded from the party 
which supports General Grant, have held their Convention at 
Cincinnati, and greatly to the surprise of most Americans, have 
accepted Mr. Horace Greeley as their candidate for the Presidency. 
Six ballots were needed before an absolute majority could be ob- 
‘tained, but at last the West went for Mr. Greeley in preference 
to Mr. Adams, and he was nominated by 482 to 187. Mr. Gratz 
Brown, a strong Free Trader, was also accepted as Vice-President. 
The Convention adopted amnesty to the South, civil service 
reform, and equal and universal suffrage as the distinctive doc- 
‘trines of its candidates, and left Free ‘Trade an open question, to 
be decided by the representatives ‘ without Executive inter- 
ference.” The regular Convention of the party meets at Phila- 
delphia on the 5th June, and will, it is believed, nominate 
General Grant. The Democrats have not yet decided whether to 
Tun a candidate or not, but if they do, they will probably select 
Mr. Adams, who, though nominally a Republican, is really, now 
that the slavery issue is ended, a War Democrat. 


Thé Due d’Audriffet Pasquier, President of a Committee 
Appointed to inquire into Imperialist contracts, has made a sensa- 
tion by a speech in which, after exposing the corruption which 
paralysed the War Department, he contrasted this ‘ generation of 
traders” with the lower officers and soldiers of the Army, ‘silent, 
patient, and laborious,” devoted to their country alone. “This is 
the sc! ol,” he said, ‘in which all our sons must be educated,” 
aad tue whole Assembly, men of the Left included, enthusiasti- 
cally applauded the remark. It is stated that the Army Bill will 
shortly be proposed, and that M. Thiers, who has hitherto opposed 
Universal service, and the Army Committee have arrived at a 
compromise which reconciles all differences, while leaving service 
Obligatory on all. 

General Chanzy appears to be rising rapidly in the estimation 
of the Assembly. He has been elected leader of the Left Centre 
and has made a speech in which he announces that, although 
Monarchist at Bordeaux, he has resolved to adhere to the conser- 


vative Republic and give it a frank and honest trial. It is believed 
that this party will rapidly attract a majority, especially as it is 
reinforced at every election ; and as it will ultimately have a chief 
in Gambetta, who is far more moderate than people believe, and a 
soldier in Chanzy, it may yet guide the destinies of the country. 


Prince Bismarck is to take leave of absence for some months, 


6’ | as soon as he can be spared, and, according to the Lancet, 


must abstain from all political tasks. Incessant anxiety and 


2| labour have brought on a_ persistent sleeplessness, which 


will be dangerous unless perfect rest can be obtained. The 
removal of the Prince will probably embarrass the Government, 
for although he has able assistants, no one bas such sway 
in the German Parliament, or can hope to succeed so well in 
the contest raging with Rome. A severe blow has just been 
received from thence, the Pope having refused to receive Car- 
dinal Prince Hohenlohe as Ambassador from Germany, on the 
ground that a Prince of the Church cannot hold such an office. 
As Cardinal Fesch did Hold it, this only means that the Pope does 
not intend that a German Ambassador should have the power of 
voting in the next Conclave. 


The Carlist revolt in Spain seems to be over. Don Carlos 
entered the country himself, gliding through France, it would 
seem, under ecclesiastical protection; but his force was defeated 
by General Moriones, and he himself forced to fly. As usual 
after a check of this kind, the scattered bands began to surrender, 
and it is supposed that the danger is now neatly over. There are 
menaces, however, from the Republican party, who control the 
great cities, and who are aware that the Spanish Army, reduced 
by the great drafts made upon it for Cuba, scarcely numbers 
50,000 effective men, a force which would be small even in England. 


At the Literary Fund annual dinner on Wednesday, his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians took the chair,—discharging his 
duties very respectably,—and Mr. Disraeli, who supported him, 
was quite in his element. The Duke of Edinburgh and all the 
other speakers, except Mr. Disraeli, addressed the Royal chairman 
as *‘ your Majesty ;” but Mr. Disraeli, in proposing His Majesty's 
health, made the great hit of addressing him as ‘ Sire,” and 
launching at once into historical dissertation. ‘Sire, forty years 
ago,” he said, ‘a portion of Europe, and one not the least fair, 
seemed doomed by an inexorable fate to permanent dependence 
and periodical devastation.” We need not add that that portion 
of Europe was Belgium, or that Mr. Disraeli found a good oppor- 
tunity of eulogising Lord Palmerston for his great idea of estab- 
lishing Belgium in independence and neutrality, Leopold I. as the 
greatest statesman of the nineteenth century, and also Leopold IL., 
‘‘our Sovereign chairman,” who had * derived from his Royal 
father another heritage, besides the fair provinces of Flanders, an 
affection for the people of England.” ‘ He has proved this,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘in many instances and on many occasions, but 
never in my mind with more happy boldness than when he crossed 
the Channel, and determined to accept our invitation, and become 
the Chairman of the Royal Literary Fund.” ‘It is something 
delightful,” he added, ‘though at first sight inconsistent, that 
the Republic of Letters should be presided over to-day by a 
monarch ; but if there be a charming inconsistency in such a cir- 
cumstance, let us meet it with one as amiably flagrant, and let 
us give to our Sovereign chairman to-night a right royal welcome.” 
Mr. Disraeli would not do this sort of thing badly but for the 
histrionic air so remarkable in Lothar. He balances his words,— 
‘permanent dependence” against ‘ periodic devastation,” “in 
many instances” against “on many occasions,”—a very nice dis- 
tinction, by the way, indeed,—and altogether strikes an ambiguous 
note somewhere half-way between banter and magniloquence. 
Probably he himself hardly knows which of the two moods prevails. 


The only other ‘ curiosity of literature” was a remark in Count 
Beust’s speech. He replied for the ‘‘ Ambassadors,” and said that 
he had been fixed upon to represent them, not as the oldest, but 








as the youngest member of the Corps, aud added, ‘I cannot 
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aspire to the eminence of a Benjamin, but still I hope that you repealed, and all Irishmen, of all purties, will be left te eink 
will extend to me the indulgence which is usually granted to the about, and play tunes, and parade banners till they are tired of 
last-born.” We suppose the Count simply referred to the eminence | those amusements. They are, if slightly childish, at all events. 
of ‘little Benjamin, their ruler,” in furnishing the first king to more amusing than the huge funerals through which the Trish 
Israel, and could not have intended a covert tribute to Mr. Dis- | populace now expresses its desire that the English should go away. 


raeli, who has so often passed in the political badinage of | 








There was a great debate on Friday week about the old Bank of 


England under that name,—especially in relation to the text as to | Bombay, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Bouverie, and others arguing that the 


Benjamin’s mess being five times as much as any of his brethren’s. 
But the phrase *‘ the eminence of a Benjamin” in such a context 
was certainly somewhat quaint. 


The Government suffered a curious defeat on Monday night. 
Mr. Gordon moved an instruction to the Committee on the Scotch 
Education Bill, directing them to embody in it provisions con- 
tinuing ‘‘the law and practice” of existing Scotch schools in 
relation to religious education, for the State schools of the future. 
It was explained that what this meant was that Scotch school- 
masters should be compelled to teach religion as they do now, i.¢., 
in conformity with the assumption of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures and of the Shorter Catechism. It was admitted that at 
present secular schools in Scotland would be legal, though they 
might not, under the old Orders of the Privy Council, receive any 
annual grant. But it was maintained that the Scotch people value 
religion so much, that they would not like to be trusted with the 
power of deciding for themselves in each case what to teach and when 
to teach it! Mr. Gordon’s resolution was carried by a majority of 7 
(216 to 209), only twelve Scotch Members voting for it, while 39 
voted against it,—a happy beginning of what Mr. Orr-Ewing, 
who supported Mr. Gordon, called the beneficial side of 
Home Rule for Scotland. We should hope the instruction will 
be either disregarded or repealed. If it is to be carried out in 
Committee, the Government will certainly withdraw the Bill. 


The Ballot Bill has now passed through every stage except the 
Third Reading, upon which it is said there is to be a great divi- 
sion, ending, if the Tories can manage it, in a majority for 
Government so small that the Lords may with safety throw out 
the Bill, or turn it into one permitting, but not enforcing, secrecy. 
When the report was brought up on Thursday a desperate effort 
to retain nomination-days was defeated, chiefly by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who, it appears, used at Nottingham to hire prize-fighters 
to protect himself and his friends from mob violence. A grand row 
about the hours of polling, as to which Government had proposed a 


| Government, which held one-third of the shares of the Bank and 
| appointed official Directors, was responsible for its failure, and 
| Mr. Grant Duff retorting that it was not, as it had formally re. 
| fused to give any guarantee. The official side of the question wag, 
j affirmed by the House by a vote of 116 to 78, and we think 
| tightly, as the Government was only liable in its capacity of share- 
| holder, and met that liability. At the same time, it cannot be. 
| denied that the body of the shareholders did trust to the Govern- 
| ment to see that ordinary care was taken, that ordinary care wag. 

not taken, and that the India House never punished, but rather- 

rewarded the Governor who did not take it. We do not say that 
| Sir Bartle Frere was personally to blame, for he was obliged to 
trust his official Directors; but the Government he represented 
was as responsible as any private director would be who neglected 
his employer’s affairs. Whether that responsibility involves q 
pecuniary liability is another affair, to be settled in the Law Courts, 
and not in Parliament. 


Messrs. Blews and Co., the gas contractors for Moscow, have- 
written to the Times to say they are now forced to the conclusion 
that their servant Mr. Bauer was murdered, a conclusion, as our 
readers may remember, which at the time we strongly maintained. 
They supply, however, no new evidence, except a long, rambling, 
and scarcely intelligible letter from Mr. E. Jones, their manager at 
San Paulo, Brazil, an intimate friend of the deceased. He con- 
firms the statement that Bauer was greatly afraid of a society, 
which he believed would be irritated by his marriage ; and adds his 
belief that the letter of January 27 was genuine, and that there exist 
several secret associations in London which do commit murder, 
and are never punished, ‘‘smug John Bull” not caring about 
| foreigners. He denounces these people as ‘“ devils,” and says that 
| if he had been in London Bauer would have been safe, and gets 
| altogether so far into the clouds that we rather wonder at Messrs, 


| 


| Blews’ apparent confidence in his judgment. 





A very important declaration has been issued by the Dissenters 


sliding scale according to season, ended in a general expression of | who do not agree with the Birmingham League in wishing to ex- 
a wish to retain the present practice. The Government, therefore, | clude religious teaching from the public elementary schools. It 
gave way, and voted against their own amendment, and 4 o'clock | runs thus :—‘ As strenuous efforts are being made to exclude the 
is still to be the time for the closing of the poll, an arrangement | Bible by law from public elementary schools, we, the undersigned 
hard upon working-men. Has anybody ever calculated the time it | (not connected with any Established Church), believing that such 
will take to receive votes under the new system, or how many voters | exclusion would be a great national evil, feel it to be our duty 


will have to be told what to do with their papers ? publicly to record our disapproval thereof ;” and it is subscribed 
———— zi already by more than five hundred names, some of them names 
Sir W. Lawson moved the second reading of the Permissive | o¢ ame -bomcod among Dissenters. Dr. J ames, the President 
Bill on Wednesday, in a speech of the usual kind about the evils | of the Wesleyan Conference ; Mr. Thain Davidson, the Moderator 
of intemperance, and the necessity of removing temptation from | of the Presbyterian Church in England; Mr. Newman Hall, 
the people. ‘The debate would have been feeble, but for the very | yy, Spurgeon, Dr. Rigg, Mr. McArthur, M.P., and Mr. Alexander 
powerful speech of Mr. Henley, the main argument of which, that | \7-Arthur, Mr. C. E. Mudie, Dr. Donald Fraser, of Marylebone, 
drunkenness is not promoted by public-houses, we have discussed | Mr. Backhouse, M.P. for Darlington, Mr. Howard, M.P. for 
elsewhere. He further contended, as we have always done, that | Bedford, Dr. Moffat, Mr. J. C. Marshman, Dr. Guthrie, Mr. 
. . | 
to banish all but reckless men from the trade directly tends | Peter Bayne, and a number of other names of wide repute are 
Sititem oe oieass arses on Ce ches as eee a, Se nee mae 
Penal } Bae how serious is that split amongst the Dissenters in relation 
ratepayers. He might have added that the safest place for illicit | religious education by the State, a split of the very existence of 
distillation is not a hut on a mountain, but a house in a great| which some of our own correspondents have tried to persuade 
Me and — ut ~y cies thn. London. a ne ge ' themselves and us,—the former successfully, the latter unsuccess- 
en on the second reading, the House rising too soon; but a | guy — that there are reasonable doubts. 
motion for adjournment in order to hear Irish opinion was defeated | se 
by 369 to 15, which would appear to be decisive. ‘The House is 
thoroughly bored with the waste of time over this bad Bill, which 


The Attorney-General (Sir J. D. Coleridge) expressed on Mon- 
day night a rather surprising opinion, that, according to his own 





is not a Bill for restraining the sale of liquor, but only for, 


restraining the sale of liquor to men too poor to store it. 


Lord Dufferin on Tuesday moved the second reading of a Bill 
for repealing the Party Processions’ Act, an imbecile statute | 


authorizing Government to treat party processions in Ireland as 
criminal offences. As the Government deals with dangerous pro- 
cessions under its ordinary powers, the statute is of little value 
for the preservation of peace, while it irritates those whom it 
affects into defying the law. Moreover, it has in practice been 
found impossible to work it in the South, while it can be worked 
in the North, and it appears therefore to be an Act retained only 
to worry Orangemen. The Government therefore suggests its 
repeal, and as Lord Cairns eagerly approved, it will of course be 


reading of the various Acts imposing and repealing Disabilities, 
there is nothing to prevent either a Roman Catholic or a Jew be- 
‘coming either Lord-Lieutenant or Lord Chancellor of England. 
He admitted that there were doubts as to the exact effect of the 
disability-imposing and disability-repealing Acts, and that an 
eminent friend for whose legal judgment he felt the greatest re- 
spect differed from him, at least as to the disappearance of the 
Roman Catholic disability, but that was his own view. We sincerely 
‘hope it may be a true one. But we suppose the public preju- 
| dices would be rather severely tried by any very early attempt to 
ion the truth of the Attorney-General’s view. 





Mr. Fawcett called attention yesterday week to the relation 
between the Law Officers of the Crown and the House of Com- 


——. 
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cons. He pointed out the need of having law officers who could policy,—Dr. Ellicott seems almost to think that a Fabian policy is 
give an undivided service to the Government, especially in relation | the one counsel of perfection which Omniscience and Omnipotence 
to the preparation of law reforms, and how very little of that approve,—had moved that “it is not desirable to invite legisla- 
service the House of Commons does really get under the present | tion” on the subject. To this the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. 
arrangements which allow them to divide their attention between | Wilberforce) moved an amendment that “this House assents to 
public duty and private practice. The Attorney and Solicitor- | the resolution transmitted to it by the Lower House as to the 
General in reply both asserted that they had given up a large | retention and use of the Creed commonly called that of St. 
proportion of their private practice in order to secure sufficient | Athanasius.” The result was not a littleremarkable. The Bishop 
time for their public duties, and both of them ridiculed the notion | of Winchester’s amendment was supported by half-a-dozen 
of getting any barrister of eminence to give up his private prac- | bishops, and resisted by another half-dozen, and rejected by the 
tice entirely for the sake of so uncertain a tenure of office as that | casting-vote of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
held by the Law Officers of the Crown,—the average tenure | original (dilatory) resolution of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
of the Attorney-Generalship for the last forty-two years being, | Bristol was then put, and rejected by six votes against five. Con- 
said the Attorney-General, about two years for each person | sequently the House resolved (1) not to agree with the Lower 
holding that office. Mr. Vernon Harcourt very justly replied | House, and (2) ayainst the policy of delay; but, for all that, todo 
that a law officer of the Crown, when vacating his appointment, | nothing. The English Bishops are a problem for the gamblers; 
would at once recover a very large part of his private practice, | they never risk anything,—except by hedging; and to incur a 
and that it was absurd to argue as if it were sacrificed for ever | serious nisk by hedging, as they do, is a feat not easily performed. 
because it had been alienated during incumbency of office. We —— 

believe this to be true, but still if the public wish for the whole 
and undivided services of the Law Officers,—and whether they 
wish for them or not, they certainly want them,—they should pay 
for them at least the full income earned by the most eminent men 
of the profession. And we confess we doubt the willingness of 
our penny- wise House to accept frankly that alternative. 





The New York Times describes what, if it really exists, implies 
something like a real difference of species between the American 
women and our own. It says that there are places for lending 
out gala clothes, and that an American lady can hire a very 
showy dress, jewels and all, at about 10 dols. (£2) a night,—the 
hire of grander dresses costing, of course, much larger sums. 
Thus the £2 fee will secure a silk skirt worth £10, an opera- 

London has been interested this week in the trial of a Glouces- | cloak worth £6, jewelry worth £5, and gloves, &c., for the 
tershire solicitor named Edmunds for killing his wife by a blow | night. What strikes us as so remarkable, if this sort of clothes- 
with a brush five years ago. Ann Bradd, a servant-girl, swore | loaning establishment really pays, is the loss of the personal feel- 
that she heard a quarrel between Mr. Edmunds and his wife, and | ing as to dress-belongings which is one of the most curious 
something heavy thrown at her, immediately after which Mrs. | characteristics of Englishwomen. A girl thinks of her ‘things x 
Edmunds rushed upstairs, exclaimed she was dying, and died. | almost as she does of her body,—as part of herself. If in New 
Jeannette Edmunds, niece of the accused, deposed to hearing her | York girls think of their clothes only as actresses do of the 
aunt scream, but added that after she reached her room and said | dresses furnished by the theatres,—~as something alien to them- 
she was dying, Mr. Edmunds struck her again with his clenched | selves, which they only put on for the sake of single effects, —they 
fist; and Dr. Bass Smith, asurgeon, also deposed that Mr. Edmunds | must be separated by a wide gulf from Euglishwomen. Perhaps 
had told him that he had killed his wife by his unkindness. All the | the society of New York is beginning to take the personal 
witnesses for the prosecution were, however, discredited in one way | feeling out of social life, and has won its first victory over the 
or another; Dr. Bass Smith having seduced Jeannette Edmunds | women’s * things.” 
while a mere school-girl, and quarrelled with Mr. Edmunds about | [ny 1842, it was believed that a military harbour at Alderney 
money ; Jeannette Edmunds having a revengeful feeling against | was essential to the perfect defence of the Channel. Accordingly 
her uncle for turning her out of the house; and Ann Bradd having | g mhillion-and-a-half was spent in beginning one, especially in 
bluntly asserted that she heard the death-rattle in her mistress’s | making a vast stone breakwater. A year or two ago, however, 
throat two storeys off. All, moreover, had kept silence for five | the Commons decided that they would pitch no more money into 
years. On the other hand, Miss Matthews, sister of the deceased, | the sea, the harbour was abandoned, and a Committee of the 
and his son Oscar, both of whom were in the room, positively | Lords was asked to consider what should be done. The 
denied the blow, and a number of respectable witnesses proved | Committee has reported in a most puzzle-headed manner. 
that the story about the screams and so on was untrue. ‘The | [t believes that we cannot go on with the works on account of 
Judge, Baron Bramwell, summed up strongly for the accused as | the expense; cannot destroy them because of the outlay; and 
probably the victim of a conspiracy, and the jury after a few | cannot neglect them, because in the event of war an enemy might 
minutes’ consideration acquitted him, with the full approval of all | seize them and make them useful. So it advises maintenance for 
who have read the evidence. The case ought never to have passed | a few years, till we see if the breakwater will tumble to pieces of 
the Grand Jury. itself. Nonsense. If an enemy can in time of war seize and 
utilize the works, so a priori can we, and why not wait till then ? 








The power vested in four Cambridge professors, to appoint to the 
Cambridge chair of Casuistry, Moral Theology, and Moral Piilo- | English law is usually held to be deficient in elasticity, but it 
sophy, vacated by the death of Mr. Maurice, has been exercised by | sometimes meets peculiar cases in avery remarkable way. George 
the election of the Rev. Thomas Rawson Birks, a Second Wrangler | Hurry. for instance, was technically guilty of manslaughter. He 
and Smith’s Prizeman of 1834. The election has caused a good | refused to call in a doctor to his child who was ill of small-pox, 
deal of disappointment in Cambridge, where a man of more mark | but he refused under the influence of an idea that God counselled 
was looked for. We know nothing of Mr. Birks’s claims, and for such refusal, and that he was commanded to anoint the child with 
anything we know to the contrary, he may be a man of great | oil and pray over her in the name of the Lord. He was clearly 
ability. But a reference to the Clerical Directory will show that guilty in law, and yet being entirely without moral guilt—for no 
he has written a very great deal, and that his works are very little one suggested that he only affected to believe his creed—his punish- 
known, even in the literary world,—which speaks less for his | ment would have been like the punishment of a lunatic, an offence 
power than many a reputation not founded on published works at | to the moral sense. Moreover, the man himself when interrogated 
all, might do. He is the biographer of the late Rev. E. Bicker- | stated quite truly that the principle of his sect, the Peculiar 
steth, the author of works on Astronomy, of ‘‘ Matter and Ether, People, was to obey the law, and that if once assured of the law, 
or Secret Laws of Physical Change,” of essays on various propheti- | he and his people would obey it for the futare. It was necessary, 
cal subjects, of “The Two Later Visions of Daniel,” of letters on | therefore, to punish and yet not to punish, and yet to alter the 
Maynooth and on the Papacy, and so forth,—from which it may be | practice; and Mr. Justice Byles secured all these ends by putting 
inferred that he is a mild Evangelical, of speculative tendencies. | Hurry under recognizances to accept judgment when called upon, 
We fear he is hardly a man very likely to succeed to Mr. Maurice's | which will not happen if he calls in doctors. 

Gt Athenee fe the Coney | The Duke of Wellington's prize for the best essay on Tactics 
The Bishops, having first abdicated their proper lead in relation | 448 fallen to Lieutenant F. Maurice (son of the late Professor 
to the question of the modification or discontinuance of the use | Maurice), Royal Artillery. His work is described by Colonel 
of the Athanasian Creed in the ordinary services of the Church, | Hamley—a first-class authority—as an essay about which he 
on being informed of the opinion of the Lower House of Convo- | “doubts whether any essay in any language has handled the sub- 
cation, became entirely dumb, refusing to come to any manner of | ject with a meee comprehensive and vigorous grasp, or discussed 
resolve on the subject, one way or the other. The Bishop of | it with more logical precision.” 
Gloucester and Bristol, by way of advocating his favourite dilatory Consols were on Friday 923 to 923 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


anand 
HORACE GREELEY FOR PRESIDENT. 

HE nomination of Mr. Greeley by the Cincinnati Conven- 

tion is a surprise, but we are by no means certain that 

he is a bad candidate for the Presidency. If the Democrats 

reject him, absolutely and universally, of course his chance 


will be over, for the regular Republicans will vote for General | 


Grant, and the choice must lie between him and any War 
Democrat whom the minority, encouraged by the split in the 
ranks of the majority, may be able to put forward. But it is 
by no means certain that the Democrats will universally reject 
the editor of the Tribune, even if the chiefs of the party 
should, like its newspaper organ in the North, regret or 
denounce the choice. The strength of the Democratic party 
is in the South, and it is by no means certain that Mr. Greeley 
may not command the unbroken Southern Vote. He is known 
to all negroes in the country as ‘‘ Massa Greeley,” the distinc- 
tive abolitionist, the one man prominent in political life who 
has consistently and steadily fought their battle, who has 
never swerved, and who even now, with an election in prospect, 
maintains every day their right to equality in all respects be- 
fore the law,—their claim, for example, to accommodation in all 
hotels. They may vote for him in a body irrespective of any 
consideration beyond his anti-slavery “record.” On the other 
hand, he is not unpopular with the whites of the South. He 
has fought them for thirty years, but he has fought them 
openly ; he was at first in favour of a peaceful division of the 
Union ; he advocates a general amnesty which would restore 
the Southern leaders to power in their own States; and he is 
fiercely opposed to the Northern adventurers who, since the 
war, have been raised to high places in the South, and who 
are far more hated than the Abolitionists themselves. It is 
true the whites of the South are all free-traders, and Mr. 
Greeley is a fanatical protectionist, a man who at heart 
appears to believe with Jefferson that America would be the 
happier for non-intercourse with the remainder of mankind ; 
but a modus vivendi has been discovered even on this subject. 
Mr. Greeley pledges himself to abide on the question of Free 
Trade by the opinion of the people as pronounced in the 
Congressional district elections; that is, as we understand, not 
to veto Free-Trade measures if passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is the compromise promised in his own paper, 
and accepted at Cincinnati, where, moreover, a warm Free- 
Trader, Mr. Gratz Brown, was selected for the Vice- 
Presidency. During his recent tour in the South, Mr. 
Greeley was very warmly received. His offer to bail Jeff Davis 
—an offer dictated, we imagine, merely by personal kindness— 
has never been forgotten, and his speeches have been quoted 
as evidence that some Northerners can forgive and forget. If 
the South for these reasons should welcome the nomination, 
the Democrats will find it exceedingly difficult to carry a 
candidate of their own, who if not a pure Democrat, and 
therefore discredited by his war record, can offer little more 
than Mr. Greeley is offering now. Mr. Adams, for example, 
could offer no better terms. 

In the East, again, and New York State Mr. Greeley is very 
strong. His writings have made his personality better known 
than that of almost any public man. The farmers have long 
looked upon him as their man, they believe him with justice 
to be incorruptible by money, they have read his paper for 
a quarter of a century, and they have persistently pardoned 
his “aberrations ” the odd speculative tolerance he at one time 
displayed for Fourierism, free-love, and wild plans for the 
regeneration of society. In New York, State and City, and 
throughout New England, Mr. Greeley should have a heavy 
vote, while he does not appear to be without influence in the 
West. The vote of Illinois in his favour in the convention, 
which dashed Mr. Adams’ hopes, may have been affected by 
the great number of Germans settled in that State, the Ger- 
mans everywhere being ready to support the ally of 
Oarl Schurz, although he does wish to deprive them of 


their beer; but throughout the West he has powerful allies | 


in a Press which has long taken its cue in politics from the 
Tribune. The Chicago Tribune, for example, the most power- 
ful of Western papers, fights resolutely on his side. The 
West, moreover, has always betrayed a leaning to “ hard- 
handed ” men, men who have worked in early life with their 
hands, and Mr. Greeley, like President Lincoln, began life as 
an artisan, and has always in private as well as in public urged 
the idea that the artisan should be treated as the partner rather 


he will have the vote of every teetotaller, and teetotallers are. 
much stronger in the Union than with us; and we strongly 
suspect will also have the half-unconscious liking of the. 
journalist caste, which has never yet seated a President from 
within its own ranks, and is very much disposed to formulate 
_ its own very considerable political power. 

| With all these advantages, we repeat, Mr. Greeley is not a 
| bad candidate for the Liberal Republicans, though to those 
who remember the number of enemies he must have, the 
vehemence of some of his opinions, the somewhat grotesque 
though impressive distinctiveness of the man, and his entire. 
inexperience in administrative work, the selection must appear 
an odd one; but we see nothing in the nomination which 
should render President Grant’s re-election hopeless. If only 
he can settle the Alabama affair so as to secure the general 
approval of his countrymen, he has still, we imagine, a far 
better chance than any other candidate. He was not elected 
originally as a politician; his nomination, it is well 
known, was forced by the people on the Republican 
Convention, which distrusted his persistent silence, and 
his popularity as a soldier who saved the Republic can 
hardly have worn itself out. The Army thinks much 
of him still, and “the Army” includes the bulk of the 
most active and influential adult males in the Union. There 
has been nothing whatever in his career as President to dis- 
perse the prestige which four years ago hung about his name ; 
no great failure, unless this Washington Treaty drops through ; 
no great scandal, no visible departure from the lines of policy 
sanctioned by the great party which elected him. To the 
quiet farmhouses in which dwell seventeen out of twenty of the 
Northern people, the dislike entertained by politicians towards 
the soldier who disregards them has scarcely yet filtered 
down, and there has been nothing in his public acts 
to excite a revengeful or even a bitter popular dislike. 
The tendency, we conceive, in the North will be to adhere to 
the usual course, and give him a second term ; andin the South 
we see no reason why he also should not support the universal 
amnesty, and so deprive his rival of his most effective weapon. 
He may be in danger if Mr. Greeley obtains a powerful follow- 
ing, and the Democrats find a good candidate, and the Republican 
party cannot reknit its ranks, and the masses who admire his 
career abstain from voting ; but those contingencies, though all 
of course possible, are far less probable than his own quiet re- 
election, as the regular candidate of the party which as yet 
possesses throughout the Union a heavy majority. 

We cannot approve Mr. Greeley’s course, for we think he 
defers too much to the passion for State Rights, so much that. 
he endangers all the results of the war, but we see no reason 
to believe that he would be hostile to England. His influence 
in his paper has always been exerted in favour of peace, and 
though he probably feels that distaste for England of which 
so many Americans never get wholly rid, he has never pan- 
dered to the anti-English prejudices which always influence 
the language, though they do not always mould the policy, of 
the New York Herald. That he would like to absorb 
British America is probable, more especially since its 
confederation into a single Dominion has given it @ 
prospect of a self-dependent political life which might 
survive separation from the Empire; but he has always 
maintained that Canada must be attracted and not conquered, 
that the Union could not endure the burden of an unwilling 
dependency on each side of it, ready at any moment to shake 
hands over its disasters. Of course, just now he is all for the 
Indirect Claims, because General Grant is suspected of a 
desire to abandon them, and for keeping up the quarrel 
rather than concede anything; but his real hostility is 
rather to England as the great free-trading State than to 
England as a political power. Once in power, we suspect 
|he would think like any other President mainly of the 
interest of his own people, and as their interest is not in 
a war which of all wars ever waged must be the most 
sterile, he would maintain that separate attitude as of a power 
uninterested in a place so unimportant as Europe, which the 
rulers at Washington have never abandoned for any length of 
| time. If Mr. Greeley abandoned it at all it would be in favour of 
| interference in Cuba, where the atrocities allowed, or said to be 
| ilewed, by the Captain-General have roused him to express 
‘that fierce loathing of cruelty which has marked the Zribune 
for thirty years, which five years ago brought him into direct 
| conflict with the Irish faction in New York, and which under 
| one form or another embodies the central moral thought of the 
|paper he guides. No effort he could make would give him 





than as the servant of the capitalist. Throughout the country | the Irish vote, and we see nothing in his history or his pro- 
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fessed policy which should make Englishmen regret for 
national reasons that he was a successful candidate. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


OLITICAL forecast is always difficult; but it is not 
difficult to see that the Government has never been in 
less promising circumstances than it is at present. Of course, 
as the doctors always tell you, ‘ where there is life, there is 
hope.’ At the very last moment General Grant may see the 
error of his ways; the House of Lords may decide to accept 
the Ballot Bill, supposing the House of Commons to pass it 
on the third reading; both Houses may consent to wink at 
the uncomfortable transaction with Canada by which we 
agreed to idemnify her pecuniarily for not pressing her just 
demand for an arbitration in relation to the claims “ arising 
out of” the Fenian invasions ; and finally, the sulking Liberals 
may see the mischief of petrifying by legal enactment the 
Calvinistic bias of Scotch education, and muster strongly enough 
in Committee to shake off that Scotch Old Man of the Sea, the 
“Shorter Catechism,” whom Mr. Gordon wants to seat firmly 
on the neck of every Scotch schoolboy. But it is not very 
easy at the present moment to hope that al/ these events will 
happen; and if any of them fail to happen, a Government 
discomfited as this has been, conscious of some serious 
blunders, conscious also of having been unfairly deserted by 
many of its followers when there was no fair excuse for such 
desertion, smarting under petty humiliations which it would 
hardly have borne, even at the time, but for the complication 
with America from which it was bound to disentangle us 
if possible, and honourably sensitive to its own repute, is 
tolerably certain to avail itself of the next plausible occasion 
for retiring, as soon as the issue of the American negotiation 
isfinally known. It can hardly be denied, too, that many oppor- 
tunities for honourable and by no means capricious resignation 
are sure to occur in the course of the Session, either on the 
Ballot Bill, or on the American and Canadian questions, or on 
all; and should such opportunities occur, the Government will 
certainly be eager to avail themselves of some one of them. 
Especially if the Ballot Bill be thrown out or lamed in the 
Lords, they will have not only a legitimate ground, but a 
politic excuse for resignation ;—since their resignation would 
place them before the country in the light they have chosen 
for themselves,—though we cannot say we think it a very 
bright light,—as friends of the right of secret voting, so long 
as bribery and intimidation are so prevalent in the United 
Kingdom as they now are. But the excuse for resignation 
may well be afforded by other defeats than this,—defeats on 
which it would be hardly possible to avoid a crisis of some 
kind. Suppose, for instance, the House of Lords seriously to 
censure the Canadian transaction, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary for the Government to take a vote implying positive 
approbation in the Commons, if they wished to stay in; and 
it would not be a very easy vote to get. As far as it is pos- 
sible to cast a political horoscope at all, there seems to be 
every reason for casting one which declares the fate of the 
Government to be near athand. When Liberal members care 
so little to support the Government that they stay away even 
on a question on which they might not only redeem their 
pledges, but even regain doubtful supporters in their consti- 
tuencies,—and the question raised by Mr. Gordon on Monday 
night was precisely one of this kind,—it is safe to argue that 
there is desperate demoralization. And if political experience 
shows anything, it shows that fatal accidents never fail to 
happen to Governments depending on the support of a 
demoralized party. 

No doubt the chief new element in the calculation is, how- 
ever, not the symptomatic defeat of Monday night, but the 
rapidly diminishing hope of bringing the American negotiation 
to any successful issue. Last week there was a very consider- 
able chance that the Washington Treaty might be got to 
work after all, without any concession on our part of 
the principle on which we have taken our stand ; 
and if that chance had turned into certainty, there 
would certainly have been a strong practical wish to 
make. the best of the shady Canadian bargain, and not 
throw needless difficulties into the way of saving what we 
can from the wreck of our American hopes. But there seems 
to be now a steady stream of discouragement coming in from 
America. As far as we can make out, the American Govern- 
ment, though willing to instruct their agents not to press 
the ‘consequential damages,’ either will not or cannot go 
further and enter into any engagement to withdraw them, or 





even into any engagement to refuse them, in case the Arbitra- 
tors choose to award them on the case submitted to them 
without further argument. It is said, indeed,—we know not 
how truly,—that Mr. Fish advises Lord Granville to go on 
with the Arbitration, but to protest that in relation to the 
Indirect Claims we do not admit the authority of the Court, 
will not argue the case, and will not in any way recognize the 
authority of an adverse decision. However, the fatal objection to 
this course of proceeding is obvious—it would not settle the 
quarrel. Suppose, what we are bound to suppose, as one 
possible issue, that the Arbitrators gave an award under the 
head of Consequential Damages, without further pressure 
from the American counsel, and that we ignored it and 
declined to pay it? The American Government, as it 
maintains its own Case, would be absolutely bound to 
its people to uphold the award of the Arbitrators; and 
instead of setting at rest the old causes of difference, 
we should have given rise to a new cause, and one 
of still more formidable dimensions, because endorsed by 
an independent Tribunal as well as urged by the American 
Government. No Government in its senses would think of 
proceeding with the Arbitration, unless it had obtained 
the clear and positive adhesion of the American Adminis- 
tration to our resolve not to pay any indemnity for 
the Indirect Claims in any case, and its tacit sanction 
at least, to our protest against the jurisdiction of the Arbi- 
trators. This it is now but too clear that we shall not 
get, and therefore we fear that the Treaty will soon be at 
an end. 

And then, of course, follows the tragedy for the Govern- 
ment. In Foreign Affairs no one can say that the 
Administration has been brilliant. The Russian Note 
of 1870 and the Treaty which followed it were humi- 
liations to us. In relation to the great war between 
France and Germany, and the terms of peace, our in- 
fluence was ni/, and we were almost told so. The 
only hope of achieving anything in relation to foreign 
politics was grounded on the reasonable and friendly dis- 
positions of the Cabinet towards the United States. Great 
hopes were built on the Treaty of Washington, hopes 
so great that when it became necessary to bribe Oanada 
in order to give them any chance of maturing into cer- 
tainties, the bribe was frankly given. And now, it would 
seem, all these hopes are to fail, and to fail, in spite 
of: a considerable moral and intellectual victory over the 
United States, in consequence of what is quite certain 
to be ascribed to either loose drafting or a want of 
moral explicitness on the essential point of the Treaty. It 
is true, that since the meeting of Parliament wakened 
him up, Lord Granville has shown wonderful temper and 
tact, almost enough for success. It is quite true that 
hardly anybody doubts that the Tories would have made 
just the same blunders,—which indeed they did make both 
in their own Reverdy-Johnson Convention, and, if we except 
Lord Cairns, in criticizing the present Treaty. It is true 
that we have converted Europe, and materially shaken the 
United States. But all this is not to the purpose in any party 
sense. There has been bungling, and there is to be failure. 
The only great stroke in Foreign policy is apparently about to 
fail, and in failing to lay us open to some ridicule for the 
great sacrifices we have made of colonial interests in 
order to avoid failure. No Government could help stagger- 
ing under such a blow. This Government, which has 
latterly been almost equally unfortunate in its home 
policy, can hardly survive it. And if not only the Wash- 
ington Treaty, but the Ballot Bill is defeated, the Adminis- 
tration will have no prestige left, and must succumb. On 
Monday’s American statement every chance of the survival of 
the Government hangs. And there seems to be little hope 
left that Monday’s American statement can be favourable. 
We do not say that the Government will be turned out on 
that question. It is quite possible that the Liberals may give 
sufficient support in the House of Commons to defeat any 
vote of censure on this subject. But even so, failure would 
bring with it certain failure on the Ballot Bill in the House of 
Lords, who would seize the opportunity of again rejecting a 
Bill they thoroughly dislike, when proposed by so tottering a 
Government; and that could neither be cured nor endured 
by a Cabinet which has latterly been compelled to endure 
only too much mortification, and has got by this time 
very near the end of its stock of that prevenient grace which 
teaches men to submit themselves meekly to superfluous 


indignities. 
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THE CONSERVATIVES ON SCOTCH EDUCATION. 


MORE bizarre decision than that taken by the House of | 


Commons on Monday night in relation to Scotch Edu- | 
cation it is scarcely possible to imagine. In a political sense 
nothing could be much more bizarre than the vote of 216 | 
Conservatives in favour of what was regarded by one of them 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) as an instalment of the principle of Home- | 
Rule for Scotland, especially as this instalment was forced on | 
Scotland against the votes of more than three-fourths of the | 
Scotch representatives present. Andecclesiastically nothing could | 
be more bizarre than the vote of a great Episcopalian party for | 
enforcing the teaching of “the Shorter Catechism,”—for that 
is the real drift of Mr. Gordon’s amendment,—on the Scotch 
people. The truth is, we suppose, that encouraged by the 
complete and even dramatic failure of the Secularist policy in 
relation to Scotch education on the second reading of the 
Scotch Education Bill, the Tories thought that they could 
give the Dissenters and the Secularists a more impressive 
lesson on the weakness of their party in relation to this 
Bill than would be at all possible in relation to either Eng- 
lish or Irish education, and resolved to do it without the 
slightest regard to the provisions of the Bill before them. In 
no other way is the course pursued even intelligible. The 
situation was this. At present the schoolmasters of Scotch 
schools are compelled to subscribe a pledge not to teach anything 
“directly or indirectly opposed to the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, or to the doctrines contained in the Shorter 


Catechism agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- | 


minster, and approved by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in the year 1648,” and further, that they will 
“ faithfully conform thereto” in their teaching. This test, it 
is obvious, is negative. It only requires teachers not to teach 
anything at variance with either the Scriptures or the Shorter 


Catechism, and to take care that what they do teach is per- | 
fectly “ conformable”’ to the assumption of divine authority | 


for both the Scriptures and the Shorter Catechism. Now, 
that pledge is violated only if a teacher inculcates what either 


directly or indirectly tends to undermine the authority of Scrip- | 


ture or of the Shorter Catechism; or, to put the force of 
the undertaking at its very highest, if he inculcates any- 
thing on subjects of the same class as those treated in 
Scripture and the Shorter Catechism, which would seem 
to ignore, and therefore depreciate the value of, their ex- 
press declarations. 


as they are at present understood, will suppose that to) 
teach Arithmetic, or Euclid, or French, or Geography, is | 
not a kind of teaching perfectly “conformable ”’ to the Scrip- | 


tures and the Shorter Catechism. On the other hand, if in 
teaching the history of the period before 1648 anything is 
said implying that the Presbyterian Church was not distilling 


absolute truth from Scripture when it drew up the Shorter | 


Catechism, that teacher would be violating his pledged word. 


If, however, the teacher adopted a text-book in which the | 


Presbyterian cause was espoused and approved, and said 
nothing himself to interfere with that impression, we take 
it that his word would be kept in the strictest manner, 
even though he failed personally to endorse the view of the 
text-book. Such is the nature of the pledge at present in force ; 
and it is not denied that if a school were now, under the pre- 
sent law, founded by Scotch Secularists, and the managers 
obtained a master who, after taking this pledge, never 
gave a single minute's religious instruction, such a school 
would be perfectly legal in Scotland, though exceedingly 
unlikely to get any respectable number of pupils. What the 
Government have proposed is to repeal all previous enact- 
ments,—the Scotch schoolmaster’s compulsory subscription of 
course included,—and to leave the arrangements as to religious 
teaching quite free (except as to hours) for every School Board 
to make for itself,—the School Boards being chosen, as in Eng- 
land, by the ratepayers. In other words, the only existing religi- 
ous provision which would fall through is the negative pledge to 
which we have already drawn attention. The School Boards 
would still have power,—as the School managers have now,— 
to provide for religious teaching at their own discretion, to 
teach the Shorter, and if they pleased the Longer Catechism 
too, at pleasure, or to omit both and all other kinds of religious 
teaching, if they preferred; but they would not have power to 
ask schoolmasters for subscription to any pledge. They could 
say to them, ‘ Unless you do practically teach the Shorter 
Catechism, we shan’t have confidence in you, and shan’t be 
able to keep you ;’ but they could not say to them, ‘ Sign this 
pledge to conform your teaching to that of the Shorter 
Catechism.’ 


Nobody who accepts these authorities | 





And here comes in Mr. Gordon’s resolution, which he carried 
on Monday night by a majority of nine against the Govern. 
ment, and which starts with a thoroughly misleading re. 
cital. He persuaded the House to vote that, « having 
regard to the principles and history of the past edu- 
cational legislation and practice of Scotland, which pro- 
vided for instruction in the Holy Scriptures in the public 
schools as an essential part of education, this House, while 
desirous of passing a measure during the present Session for 
the improvement of education in Scotland, is of opinion that 
the law and practice of Scotland in this respect should be con- 
tinued by provisions in the Bill now before the House,” 
Now, there is a careful confusion here between law and practice; 
the unwary politician is meant to believe that the law re- 
| quires Scripture teaching as the basis of education, whereas it 
|is only “ practice.” All that the law does is to impose the sub- 
| scription we have described on the Scotch schoolmaster, in which 
| the Scriptures and the Shorter Catechism are both treated 
|in the same way as equally obligatory, while Scotch “ prac- 
| tice,” again, involves the teaching both of Scripture and of 
the Shorter Catechism on the same equal terms. If, then, 
| Mr. Gordon’s resolution means anything, it means that the 
| above-mentioned subscription shall be reimposed on school- 
' masters by this Bill, and that besides this, the practice of teach- 
ing the Shorter Catechism as well as of teaching the Bible, shall 
be made compulsory. And for this resolution,—a resolution 
which makes it a duty for all the schoolmasters of Scotland 
|to teach, for instance, that “God, having out of His mere 
good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to everlasting 
life,” did contrive a particular plan for saving those, and none 
others,—a whole host of Episcopalians voted en masse, and, 
moreover, a whole host of Episcopalians the majority of whom 
abhor the very notion of accommodating our legislation in 
special parts of the country to the special ideas of the 
division. 

And the motive assigned for the vote was as odd as the vote it- 
| self. The motive given was that as all Scotland wishes for edu- 
cation in the Bible and in the Shorter Catechism, therefore you 
ought to make it compulsory. Usually when a country is 
unanimous in its wishes, compulsory legislation is not thought 
necessary. Nobody thinks of compelling people to buy bread, 
| though there is talk of compelling people to forego beer and 
wine. We never should have thought it essential to make 
religious teaching compulsory on the ground that it is 
If the ratepayers are certain to insist on 
|teachers who teach the Shorter Catechism as well as the 


| universally desired. 


| Bible, why oblige them to choose such teachers by Act of 
Parliament? If they are not certain to do so, to compel them 
| by Act of Parliament to choose such teachers is a most monstrous 
piece of bigotry. We have gone a long way towards meeting 
'the assumed religious wishes of Scotland, by not excluding 
there the teaching of religious formularies, as we have done in 
the Board Schools of England. But to go so far as to compel 
' what the consciences of the Scotch people themselves do not 
require, seems to us the very insanity of religious Toryism. 
Nor do we, of course, in the smallest degree confine our 
criticism to the effect of this resolution in relation to the 
Calvinistic divinity of the Shorter Catechism. That teaching 
is, we believe, as mischievous as it is false; but no doubt many 
ranks of the Tory battalions who voted for Mr. Gordon’s 
resolution did so on the erroneous supposition that they were 
only legislating the Bible into the Scotch schools, and not 
also a virulent kind of Calvinism. But take it on a broader 
issue. It is one thing to refuse to exclude the Bible and 
religious teaching from the system of Scotch education, and 
quite another thing, and one very opposite in tendency indeed, 
to compel its use. Is Parliament to commit itself for the 
first time to the startling assumption that in any part 
of the United Kingdom, purely secular education is worse 
than none? As Mr. Forster very truly and wisely 
said, there could not by any possibility be a clause 
more fatal to religious teaching than any which en- 
forced it on a school against the wish of the majority of the 
people supporting that school. If in our day religion is to 
reassert its old influence, it must be by the people's choice, 
‘and not by the authority of the law. The ouly effect of 
trying to back religious teaching by the authority of the law 
will be to bring it into utter discredit, and turn sceptics into 
martyrs. Besides, what can correspond less to the true con- 
viction of the House of Commons than to assert that no-edu- 
cation at all is better than any education lacking a religious 
element ? Would a single member of Parliament consent to 
leave his son ignorant of Latin, Greek, mathematics, and Eng- 
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lish, supposing he were unfortunately not in a position to send 
him to any but a secular school ? We do not say and do not 
believe that knowledge without character is as valuable as 
character without knowledge,—-though it is certainly difficult to 
conceive any high form of character in combination with 
profound ignorance. But we do say that to prevent 

ople who happen, whether from their own fault or 
their own misfortune, to dislike religious teaching, from 
establishing secular schools which shall have the sanction 
and aid of Government, is to cut off their children from the 
best chance they have of access to true religious teaching, and 
to give a great stimulus to the prejudice that the cause of 
knowledge is adverse to the cause of religion. 

The Tories have committed a serious as well as a very gro- 
tesque blunder in their strange tactics of Monday night. 
While admitting that the State cannot and dare not attempt 
to discriminate between the truth of different forms of religious 
teaching, they have prohibited altogether teaching that is notin 
some form religious ; 7.¢., they have agreed to require a form of 
teaching which, in nine cases out of ten, must involve some 
error, and which, if it be, as it will almost always be, of the 
“Shorter Catechism” kind, must involve what almost all 
of them believe to be very grave error. This is as great 
a leap from the refusal to exclude religious teaching as can 
well be imagined, and lays them open to the accusation of 
caring more even for religion itself as a party-cry than they do 
for the truths which it teaches. We can only express our strong 
hope and belief that this grotesque resolution of Mr. Gordon’s 
will be actually or virtually reversed in Committee. We 
cannot afford to trifle with a subject so serious as that of 
education, and still less with education in its religious aspects. 
Mr. Gordon’s victory was elaborate trifling, for it did not and 
could not mean what it said ; and if carried out in practice, it 
would come to mean just the opposite of what it said,—to 
bring religion into discredit in Scotland, instead of raising it 
higher in the esteem of a religious people. 





M. D’AUDRIFFET PASQUIER’S SPEECH. 

HE immense importance attached in France to the speech 

of M. d’Audriffet Pasquier on the Imperial Army con- 
tracts is not at first sight very intelligible to Englishmen. 
The Orleanist Duke did indeed show, past all doubt or ques- 
tion, or denial from M. Rouher, that under the Imperialist régime 
corruption was rampant in the War Department; that con- 
tracts for war matériel, such as cartridges and rifles, were given, 


him, as Bonapartists are telling Englishmen, that the cor- 
ruption was no worse under Napoleon than under Louis 
Philippe. Very likely it was not, indeed it may be frankly 
admitted it was not, but then the raison d’étre of the Orleans 
House was not efficient administration. It was the raison 
@étre of Ceesarism. The proof of the Czsar’s failure to keep 
his arsenals full is proof to the French mind of his failure to 
be what he was enthroned and obeyed in order to be, and it 
will be accepted all the more readily because it will gratify in 
a strange but direct way the dominant national foible. If 
the French soldiers were defeated because they were not 
“ furnished,” they might when furnished be victorious, that 
is the sub-suggestion of the exposé, and it is one very 
comforting to men who cannot conceive themselves second 
in war, except when betrayed, or sold, or unprovided 
with munitions. They will believe that not they, but the 
Empire, lost the provinces, and the belief is fatal to the 
Imperial cause. So clear was this to M. Rouher, that for 
the first time since his election he rushed to the Tribune, and 
_ endeavoured to deaden the blow by asking whether the present 
| Administration had remedied the evils shown to exist. That 
_was clever as a Parliamentary counter-hit, and it bothered the 
| Ministry, who have been thinking of other things; but it will 
seem to the people only an admission that the charges were 
This 7¢yime may be inefficient too, but Napoleonism 
| would be no effective substitute. It could not be relied on to 
| secure the strength which is the compensation it offers for the 
| refusal of all liberty. 

The effect of this exposure on foreign critics, though not 
perhaps on the French peasantry, will be greatly heightened 
by the extraordinary fact that the corruption did not extend 
to the Naval administration. The Committee on Contracts 
inquired of course into their transactions as rigidly as into 
those of the Army, and the President affirms that there was 
not in them all a penny to condemn. The department, 
notoriously the one in all countries in which jobbery is easiest, 
was absolutely pure, a fact which may explain in some degree 
its comparative efficiency in the field. As Admirals like money 
as much as Generals, and as pursers can rob quite as effectively 
as paymasters, there can be but one reason for this difference, 
| that the Emperor had reasons for laxity in the Army which 

did not extend to the Naval service; that his great military 
| officers knew their offences would be condoned, which his 
| Admirals had no certainty of the kind. And we believe 
| this to be exactly the truth, strange as the light is which it 
throws on the intellect of Napoleon. With all his knowledge 


| 
| true. 





paid for, and never fulfilled; that the accounts of the arsenais | of Frenchmen, and all his army of policemen, and all his 
were cooked ; that the numbers of guns, chassepdts, and cart-| confidence in plébiscites, the Emperor never was aware 
ridges ready for use werecriminally exaggerated; thatthe charge | of his own foothold in France, never realized how 
of supplying the most necessary articles was sold to men who! powerless his agents were against him, never ceased to 





could not hope to supply them; that in fact the Supply depart- 
ment, on which the efficiency of armies depends, was cynically 
corrupt. But this had been suspected long before, and the first 
deduction from the facts is not necessarily a new contempt 
for the Emperor or his cause, but rather a new pity for a man 
who had been so systematically deluded. The Emperor cer- 
tainly did not wish to be left without sufficient guns, and 
would, if a legitimate monarch, have been held entitled to the 
excuse that he as well as France had been betrayed and sold. 


The Assembly, however, regarded the revelation in a very | 


different light,—as one fatally damaging to the Napoleonic 
cause ; they ordered the speech to be printed and circulated in 
every commune of France, as a final argument against the 


Emperor, and they were in all human probability in the right. | 


The speech destroys the one argument for Czsarism in the 
minds of average Frenchmen, the belief that it was an efficient 
and strenuous form of administration. 
Frenchman that in the department supposed to be the strongest, 
the most necessary, the one on which Napoleon most prided 
himself, his supervision had been a hollow sham, that the 
Empire, which demanded so much on the ground of its mili- 
tary necessities, did not give in return ordinary military 
effectiveness. It did not do even the one thing it professed to 
do, did not prevent peculators from eating up guns, rifles, and 
soldiers as voraciously as the most imbecile Monarchy, or 
Republic, or Commune could have done. The Liberals had all 
along suspected this, but the French peasant is not a liberal, 
1s not moved by gossip, is slow to believe anything not certi- 
fied on authority. But he will believe Duke Pasquier and the 
Assembly, and believing, will lose once for all his confidence in 
the system he still at heart approved for doing the very thing 
which it is now demonstrated in a manner convincing even to 


his intelligence never to haye done. It is of no use to tell | 


It proves to every | 


| believe that the military chiefs stood between him and a 
| disaffected people. He might, have dismissed all the Marshals 
| by a decree in the Gazette, and there would have been no 
| émeute ; but he could not think so, and hesitated all through 
| his reign to “ create disaffection ” by probing military scandals, 
| We utterly reject, as it is clear the Assembly rejects, the theory 
|of his ignorance. He remembered the Italian war and what 
he discovered then, and he must have received hints enough, 
if only from dissatisfied officers, to justify inquiries, which he 
‘avoided partly because they involved trouble, but chiefly 


| because he held the contentment of the War Department to 
be essential to his r¢éyime. It was not in the least essential, 
the mass of the Army being entirely uninterested in frauds, 
or rather entirely hostile to them; but he fancied it was, 
‘and under that fancy overlooked practices which any legiti- 
mate Sovereign or any elected President would have punished 
not only as State offences, but as personal affronts. The Navy, 
however, could not stand between him and the people, could 
‘not defend the Tuileries, could not keep down Paris, and 
consequently in the Navy decent men were promoted and 
theft was rigorously and successfully prevented. If the cor- 
ruption was due to the Emperor’s ignorance, why was 
not the Navy corrupt? If it arose from the rotten state 
of society, how came the Marine Department to escape 
the noxious influence? If it was ‘‘a necessity of the system,” 
why was the system not a necessity in every department? The 
plain truth of the matter is, that corruption existed only in the 
departments which were feared, and that among these the 
principal was the department which controlled, and guided, 
and provided the Army. It was the military tone of the 
Empire, the idea that it was based on the bayonet, which led 
by a direct consequence to Sedan; and this military tone was 
infused into it by the Emperor himself, who though 
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absolutely free from militarism and often impatient of | will drink in their houses, just as the drunken rich 
military dictation, never after the 2nd of December | do, or they will assemble in clubs for the sole purpose of 
could gain self-confidence enough to see that the/drinking. The total suppression of publics would scarcely 
soldiers around him were his creatures, not he theirs; that in affect these men so long as liquor was procurable at all, and 
pampering them he did not conciliate, but pro tanto alienated | the Americans, who see more of drinking for drunkenness’ 
the affections of the Army. The blunder was the Emperor's | sake than we do, are perfectly logical in suppressing the trade 
own, and was due to the circumstances of the coup d'état much | altogether ; but Mr. Henley’s figures cannot be held to prove 
more than to any inherent weakness in the structure of the| more than the existence of causes for drunkenness other than 
administration, which, as we see on the Naval side, remained | public-houses, they cannot be made to prove that drinking 
honest, strong, and successful. In one service at least of the | as apart from drunkenness does not vary in the ratio of the 
French organization no one has fled, or robbed or intrigued, | facilities for procuring drink ; and they cannot, above all, show 
and the excellence attained in one service might have been|that the number of licences is not one of the causes of 
drunkenness, though not, it may be, the strongest. To prove 
that, we should have to try the effect of granting licences 
‘ 7" . without limit, and unluckily that has been tried with results 
MR. HENLEY ON THE PERMISSIVE BILL. fatal to Mr. Henley’s argument. If he is right, any town in 
N R. HENLEY’S speech on Wednesday on the Permissive | which public-houses are unusually numerous ought to be 
Bill is one of the ablest ever delivered for or/ unusually free of visible drunkenness, but experience 
against restrictions on the Liquor trade, and will, we|shows that this is not the case. Free-trade in liquor has 
imagine, exercise a permanent influence over the course| never been tried in England, or among any English-speaking 
of that discussion. Hitherto it has always been held | population, and nobody has any right to say that it has failed, 
by all parties, whether friendly or otherwise to penal) But free licensing has been tried by the magistrates of Liver- 
legislation against alcohol, that the public-house, whether | pool, and has produced results so ghastly that they have 
necessary or not, was the grand source of temptation; that) recoiled from their own experiment, and are now the most 
drunkenness varied in the ratio of public-houses, and that con- | energetic advocates of an unrelaxing restriction. That experi- 
sequently the restriction or relaxation of licensing was the key | ment seems to us final on that part of the question, even if it 
to the whole question. There is scarcely a speaker on the | did not stand to common-sense that unlimited competition in 
subject who has not used this as his first datum, and it is the | anything must cheapen, and therefore must increase the con- 
vital principle of Mr. Bruce’s Bill, of the Permissive Bill, and | sumption of that thing. 
indeed of every Bill on the subject ever introduced into | For the rest, we see nothing in the debate to alter our con- 
Parliament. The teetotallers of this country, aware of | viction that the Permissive Bill is a bad measure, which 
the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of suppressing the} heavily weights instead of assisting the teetotal cause, and 
trade at once, have pressed this theory vigorously, because they | that the friends of that cause ought to be heartily ashamed 
hoped through its means to whittle away the traffic by little) of their pet prescription. We have always admitted, and 


and little; and the workmen who wish for repression have | cordially repeat, that if they think it wicked to swallow 


always maintained that restriction was their best means | alcohol even in moderation, if they deem that any quantity 
of self-defence. On the other hand, the trade, while main-| of it however small obscures pro tanto the moral or in- 
taining that liquor is needed, and that selling liquor is as | tellectual nature, and can convince a majority of English- 

men that they are right, they have not only the right, but the 


harmless a pursuit as selling tea, have always allowed that it | 
was possible to multiply selling-places till they became mere | obligation to act on their convictions, and put down the liquor 
temptations, and have always opposed the grant of licences} trade by force. They will find when they have done it that 
to other trades than their own. The theory has in fact been | they have diminished the force of the nation, for alcohol, if not 
the pivot round which the discussion has turned. Well, Mr. |a nutriment, is a whip, enabling men to get more out of them- 
Henley declares that it is no pivot at all, that there is no! selves, at a price, than they otherwise would; that they have 
connection whatever between the number of public-honses and | given a frightful stimulus to the taste for opium, hemp, and 
the number of drunkards. He believes that drunkenness| “coca,” all more injurious than beer, and all of them drugs 
increases or decreases according to laws which are very little | which from their intense force in proportion to bulk are beyond 
affected, if at all, by the facilitiesfor purchasing drink. The con- | restrictive legislation; and that they have changed the form 
victions for drunkenness, for instance, within the metropolitan | rather than diminished the gross amountof national immorality. 
district have since 1832 diminished 400 per cent., without any | The teetotal races are not good races, but bad races in all but 
decrease in the proportion of public-houses; and in Liverpool, | manners. Nevertheless, they have the right to put down what 
the most drunken city in the, kingdom, where the arrests | they consider an evil injurious to the welfare of society and the 
amount to one person in every 23, there is only one public-| sanitary interest of the population, and cannot be assailed as 
house to every 215 of the population; while in Birmingham, | eitherimmoral or oppressive. What they have no right to do, 
where the houses are one to every 185 people, the arrests are | and are trying under the Permissive Bill to do, is to regulate 
only one in 154. This, moreover, he shows was not due to vice according to locality ; to make that an offence in Wapping 
any inefficiency in the police, which is more efficient in| which is fair trade in Shadwell, to allow the rich man to 
Birmingham than Liverpool, but to some other unknown | drink because he has a cellar, and forbid the poor man to do 
cause, which would not, in all probability, be affected by any | the same because he combines with other poor men to keep 
reduction in the number of licences. his cellar at the publican’s. They have no right whatever to 
If this line of argument can be maintained, it will, of | legalise the sale of liquor when two-thirds of the district 
course, be fatal, not only to the Permissive Bill, which is an| drink it, and prevent the sale as an offence where consump- 
immoral absurdity, and may as well be killed that way as any | tion is limited to one-third, or to decree in 1872 that.a trade 
other, but to every form of effort for the restriction of public-| is vicious, and then to legalise it in 1873. Above all, they 
houses. And no doubt it can be maintained thus far, that | have no right to invest the majority in a parish, or rather 
many causes other than the number of public-houses affect | the minority in a parish, for only a minority pay rates, with 
the statistics of drinking, or rather of drunkenness, for they | the power of limiting their neighbours’ freedom in a matter 
are two separate things. A very poor neighbourhood pend which the Legislature has pronounced indifferent. To allow 
almost always be a drunken neighbourhood, the people| the sale of liquor throughout the nation and then forbid it 
being, as it were, driven to an enjoyment which for | in a particular parish is an oppression, and would be 
a moment hides their suffering from themselves. Anjone even if it did not involve, as Mr. Henley says 
{rish neighbourhood will be a drunken neighbourhood, /it does, a gross act of confiscation. As a matter of 
not because the [Irish love drink more than the fact, however, it does involve one. The publican’s license is 
English, but because they are accustomed to a liquor| granted during good behaviour, and to take it away summarily 
which of all others causes most speedy drunkenness. And | without affirming that the trade is evil, merely because a 
finally, a neighbourhood frequented by men of those trades| majority of ratepayers in one district choose to differ with the 
in which drunkenness is a tradition, as seamen, furnace-| majority of the nation, would be an inexcusable oppression. 
men, and several others, will be a drunken neighbour- | The vote of Wednesday, though taken nominally on the ques- 
hood, irrespective of any change in the number of public- | tion of adjournment, and not on the Bill itself, seems to show 
houses. The statistics of drunkenness as a legal offence will | that the House of Commons is nearly unanimous in its hosti- 
not in fact be much affected by any legislation short of the | lity to the measure; and we may therefore trust that we have 
Maine law. If the drinkers who mean to be drunk cannot| heard the last of a Bill opposed to morals because it regulates 
get liquor in one house they will in another, or they | them by geography, opposed to good policy because it creates 


attained in all. 
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a legal difference between the rights of the rich and poor, and | 


opposed to temperance because it binds up together the 
interests of drinking with the interests of freedom. 





THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ COMMISSION REPORT. 


HE Report which the Endowed Schools’ Commission have _ 
T just presented to the Privy Council is, as we have already | 
said, not an exhilarating document. It was hardly, we 
suppose, intended by its authors to be so. It is a record of | 
sanguine hopes, of vigorous action, of unexpected difliculties | 
and hindrances, of occasional disaster, and of very imperfect 
success. The Commissioners have in their Report frankly dis- | 
closed to the public their own dissatisfaction at the smallness of | 
the results they have achieved, and have invited attention to the 
reasons which in their opinion account for the fact. Some 
of these reasons are very significant. 

It appears that the course of procedure described in the 
Act itself is less summary and easy than is generally supposed. 
The public credited the Commissioners with large and 
arbitrary powers, and expected to see a sweeping and organic 
revolution of all the Educational foundations of England 
carried out in the short period of three years. But the 
function of the Commission is limited to the duty 
of framing schemes. It has no power to pass them, 
or to force them on the acceptance of the various local 
authorities interested. In a large number of cases, especially 
where the educational part of the endowment is mixed up 
with other forms of charity, and where sectarian or local re- 
strictions attach to the original foundation, the consent of the 
existing Trustees is rendered indispensable by the Act; and in 
many others it is practically necessary, in order to ensure the 
successful working of any reform. A separate scheme is required 
for every charity ; a separate negotiation must be carried on 
with every governing body, often with two or three different 
governing bodies to the same endowment ; and when once a 
scheme has been published, and after three months, has been 
reconsidered and amended by the Commission, it has to run 
a further course of at least four months, through the Privy 
Council Office, and through Parliament ; and over its fortunes, 
during these later stages, the Commissioners have no control. 
It would seem from this Report that the provisions in the Act 
which were very honestly designed to secure due deliberation 
and to avoid abrupt changes have proved needlessly elaborate, 
and that a scheme for the reorganization even of the humblest 
charity passes through a dilatory and cumbersome process 
which might be materially simplified. 

The extreme reluctance of existing governing bodies to part 
with the management of the trusts or toadmit new and more popu- 
lar colleagues has greatly impeded the work of the Commissioners. 
The purely fiduciary duty of a Trustee is apt to be so valued 
by its possessor, and to connect itself so pleasantly with his 
local patronage and social influence, that in time he comes to 
regard it as a right, and to resent any interference with it as 
a personal injustice. This is not unnatural, and considering 





the zeal and conscientious interest often evinced in the dis- 
charge of these voluntary duties, is far from unreasonable. Yet 
it need hardly be said that while the Act carefully guards | 
the interests of all beneficiaries—schoolmasters, children, ap- 


More serious difficulties still have been encountered by the 
Commission in dealing with the claims of different religious 
parties. One section of the Act requires that membership of 
any religious body shall neither qualify nor disqualify persons 
for the office of Trustee. Another exempts from this special 


'provision those schools which by the instrument of their 


foundation are bound to teach the doctrines and formularies 
of a particular Church. Many of the clergy have expressed 
profound disappointment on finding that some schools which 
by tradition and usage have been long acknowledged as 
Church institutions have been ruled to have no legal claim 
to this exemption; and in cases to which the exemption 
has applied, they have vainly urged upon the Commission the 
establishment of a rule absolutely forbidding the admission of 
Dissenters on any terms into the governing bodies. The Non- 
conformists, on the other hand, have interpreted the former 
clause as implying that Dissenters, as such, should be placed 
in large numbers on the Boards, and have, through their 
spokesman, Mr. Jenkyn Brown, in these columns and else- 
where, vigorously denounced the Commissioners for retaining 
in the new Trusts so many of the existing Governors; and for 
not working the Act so as to promote more speedily the darling 
objects of the Birmingham Nonconformists,—disestablishment, 
and the complete secularization of public-school instruction. 
In the Report, and in some curious correspondence which will 
be found in the Appendix respecting a little charity at 
Martock, the legal and moral difficulties of keeping an equit- 
able course between these two parties are well illustrated. 
But since, in the provisions touching religion the Act care- 
fully provides an appeal from the Commissioners to a higher 
tribunal, and since no such appeal has yet been made, it may 
fairly be inferred that the precedents which have been established 
will in time reconcile both parties to the ordinary operation of 
the Act. 

The general principles on which the Act rests were fully 
and elaborately laid down in the Report of the Schools’ 
Inquiry Commission. Underlying them all was the assump- 
tion that, in the absence of any means of consulting the wishes 
of the “pious founder,” it was the duty of some public 
authority to revise from time to time the exact terms of 
ancient bequests, and in adapting them to modern needs to 
be guided rather by their spirit than their letter. That 
the crying need of our time is a good system of secondary 
instruction ; that in the interests of the poor themselves the 
establishment of superior schools, with free places reserved in 
them, is a greater boon than the perpetuation of charity 
schools exclusively for their own class; that useless or weak 
foundations should be consolidated ; that the number of 
purely classical schools should be reduced; that some 
share in the buildings and in the revenues should be made 
available in advancing and ennobling the education of girls ; 
that the governing bodies should be improved and enlarged 
so as to command more of the public confidence, are proposi- 
tions which to all who have studied the ‘evidence require no 
further demonstration, and which have been cordially accepted 
by Parliament. As mere abstract theses, their truth would 
probably be admitted by most people. But when an attempt 
is made to apply any one of them to the reorganization of a 
foundation which has identified itself with the history, the 


prentices, next of kin, and the special classes contemplated | traditions, the affections, and the interests of a small com- 
by the founders—it does not recognise any one as having a munity, Trustees are apt to become alarmed and indignant, 
vested interest in the mere administration of a Trust. Govern-| and to protest that principles so revolutionary ought to be 
ing bodies, therefore, as in the case of Emanuel Hospital, are | applied, if at all, to others, not to themselves. Hence, it has 
fain to put forth other pleas against change; and sometimes happened that an Executive Commission which regarded 
to carry through a vigorous opposition, on grounds which it is | itself as charged by Parliament with the duty of effecting a 
evident, from the published correspondence, would have been prompt reform has unexpectedly found itself and its agents 


readily yielded, if only the Commissioners had been content to 
leave the administration of a Trust in its present hands. Yet | 
in face of the emphatic testimony which has been accumulated 
on this point, it would be a grave dereliction of duty if the | 
Commissioners failed to apply to all Educational Trusts the | 
recommendations of their predecessors respecting the recon- 
stitution of the governing bodies. All experience shows that 
this change is more needed than any other. It is in nowise 
necessary to prove any malversation or misconduct on the part 





compelled to undertake the sort of missionary work of ex- 
plaining and vindicating the Act itself; and of supplying, to 
persons who were reluctant, indifferent, ignorant, or hostile, 
the information, which was supposed to have been generally 
diffused, or the arguments which one assumed to be no 
longer necessary. ‘Our experience in working the Act,” say 
the Commissioners plaintively, “has shown that the country 
was hardly prepared for its reception.” 

Those, however, who did not share the jubilant enthusiasm 








with which the Commissioners commenced their task two years 
ago,—an enthusiasm which led them to attack at the outset 
some of the most powerful and obstinate corporate and class 
interests in the country, will scarcely be prepared to sympathize 
in the somewhat desponding view which the Commissioners 
now take of their work. It would appear that 118 schemes 
have been published, and that 214 others are on the verge of 
publication, and that these schemes affect difficult and typical 


of the compact and self-elected little Boards who now manage 
the schools. They may, and often do, carry out the existing | 
trusts with fidelity ; but they have a fatal tendency to exclu- | 
Siveness, and they seem never to enjoy the full confidence of 
the communities which the schools profess to benefit. And in 
the prospect of increased usefulness over a larger area, it is 
absolutely necessary to invigorate the governing bodies with 
new elements directly representing the classes for whom the 
endowments exist. 
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cases, which when once settled will furnish precedents for 
numerous others. Every scheme locally discussed and finally 
accepted does much to accelerate the progress of others which 
will follow. It is probable that a closer rapport between the 
Commission and the Education Department of the Privy Council 
may further facilitate the technical progress of the business. 


advantages, though they do not imply a rudimentary form of 
mind,—desire or instinct,—in the subjects of them, do imply a 
rudimentary form of mind in the victims of the delusion, [f 
there were no creatures to be deceived, none which kill off the legg 
perfectly disguised prey before the more perfectly disguised prey, 
the disguise would be of no advantage, and would not lead, there. 


Meanwhile we cannot doubt that if the Commissioners will | fore, to any development or perpetuation of its forms. That the 


stedfastly keep in view the main object of increasing the 
supply and improving the quality of secondary instruction, but 
at the same time will exhibit a statesman-like readiness to 
yield to reasonable local claims, and to modify their theories 
on points which are not of vital educational importance, they 
will find their work grow easier. There are few public bodies 
which have been entrusted with a task requiring a happier 
combination of tact and firmness, of insight and forbearance, 
and of the “‘ charity which is not easily provoked,” and the 
faith which removes mountains, and notwithstanding the 
somewhat disheartening utterances of their Report, we have 
no reason to fear that the present Commissioners will prove 
unequal to the occasion. 








TENTATIVE CREATION. 

r Mr. Darwin’s works have established anything, they 

have established that one of the great active principles of the 
universe is, so to say, the principle of écufutive creation, i.c., the 
principle of creating varieties and modifications of type tending in 
all directions, and of leaving to the experiment of actual trial the 
determination of the question which. is fittest to survive, and 
which is doomed to vanish and be no more seen. Mr. Darwin has 
himself pointed out repeatedly that though he can very often 





| 











show why one sort of variation triumphs over another, 
why the superior length of wing and sharpness of beak which 
help the hawk to earn its livelihood, and the superior beauty 
of plumage which helps the peacock to obtain the best mates, con- 
contribute to the development and perpetuation of these advantages 
in the species, he cannot explain, but must assume the fact of a 
constant tendency to an infinitesimal variation of type, and a 
variation taking place equally in all open physiological directions. 
The Rev. James Martineau, in a remarkable paper which he has 
just republished* from the Contemporary Review for April, on 
“The Place of Mind in Nature, and Intuition in Man,” has 
insisted with great subtlety on the same point, and argues from it 
that the progress which can be explained by the Darwinian 
principle is a progress which, so far from dispensing with ‘* Mind | 
in Nature,” really presupposes it, since we could not conceive 
this selective principle acting successfully at all without a pre- 








viously prepared field of action. Moreover, he points out that Mr. | 
Darwin assumes more than a constantly prepared field of physio- | 
logical alternatives, since no advantage of animal organisation | 


disguise is a great relative stimulus to the numbers of the species 
so disguised, is due to the existence of creatures preying upon 
species of this kind, but liable to be deceived by the eye; i.c., 
a rudimentary kind of mind, capable of perceiving and being 
deluded by superficial resemblances, is already assumed as existing 
in this department of the universe, before the particular kind of ad- 
vantage could take effect. Mr. Martineau, therefore, may fairly say 
that whatever sort of organic advantages of animal life you deal witb, 
the negative or the positive, the only condition on which they can be 
developed or perpetuated, is the previous existence of something of 
the nature of mind,—cither active instinct and desire, in those 
possessing the advantage, ov a rudimentary kind of discrimination 
in those creatures which are deceived and misled by it. In other 
words, the progressive evolution of more elaborate types of organi- 
sation by the agency of a ‘conflict for existence,” is only con- 
ceivable in its higher phases when you have already secured for 
the creatures which are to be instrumental in working out the 
moditications of type, a nature more or less possessed of mind and 
motive, a nature capable of effort, and of effort more or less 
discriminating. 

But what are we to say of the tentative method itself as the 
instrument of creative purpose? Would it not seem very strange, 
not only to the old Paleyan school of natural theology, but 
almost to any school, to assert that the divine wisdom, instead of 
creating for each creature the organs and instincts best adapted 
to its state, and modifying them gradually so as to suit the 
gradually altering circumstances around them, had implanted in 
them a tendency to vary arbitrarily, equally for good and for ill, 
and also for neither good nor ill, and had trusted to results for 
extinguishing mischievous alterations (i.¢., all alterations which, 
whether good or bad for other purposes, are, on the whole, bad for 
the ends of safety and nourishment), and perpetuating all alterations, 
in the same sense, and only in the same sense, beneficial? Would 
not this be called a hand-to-mouth sort of system, one suiting much 
better the old idea of a demiurgus not quite equal to his work, and 
groping his way in it, than a system implying perfect foresight, which 
knows the end from the beginning, and is perfectly aware in which 
direction he intends the victory to go, aud what variations of type 
will come into existence only to be rejected and extinguished? 
Mr. Darwin tells us, for instance, that the muscles of the human 
foot were found on investigation not to be exactly alike in any two 
out of fifty bodies, that in thirty-six subjects there were no less 
than 295 muscular variations; that not one of the thirty-six 





could be utilized by those creatures possessing it without the vital | bodies was found wanting ome in departures from the general 
impulse of those animal instincts and desires which spur on the | standards laid down in ordinary ,text-books ; that one body had 
creature possessing a long wing, or a sharp beak, or bright | ‘wenty-five clear abnormalities. And yet perhaps of all these varia- 
plumage, to make the best of these advantages in rivalry with } tions of function hardly one was useful in itself, or, at all events, 
its competitors. On this last point, Mr. Martineau seems to go | 8° Useful as to tend to perpetuation, —especially in man, in whom 
perhaps a little beyond the facts, for—without referring to the | physical advantages are 80 subordinated to mental and moral 
vegetable world, which is probably only explicable by the | #dvantages, that variations involving very great physical disadvan- 
animal world for which it is a preparation—there are very many | *8°S may be perpetuated, if they happen to be accompanied by 
advantages of which a creature reaps the benefit without any | ™0Fe than compensatory advantages of another kind, Now does it 
motive principle in itself to set them going. For instauce, the | not seem like the tentative groping of a limited intelligence, thus 

to be continually engrafting on every type of organism variations 


Mantis Aridifolia, which by virtue of its close resemblance to |  * : 
the dry leaves and twigs of the tree whereon it lives, deludes the | which may be lost even though they be of the greatest value, in 


creatures on which it preys to come within its reach, and itself | C@8¢ they are combined with others that are prejudicial, and which 
| ‘ ‘ 

eludes the pursuit of its enemies by its disguise, does not gain its | ™Y be perpetuated even though they be most undesirable, if they 

are combined with others that are advantageous,—and all for the 


advantage by virtue of any active use of the curiously theatrical | sgt. : P : : : 
dress which enables it to pass itself off as a bit of ‘still life;” and | sake of obtaining a certain number of organic modifications which 


it is in all probability quite guiltless of possessing any histrionic og omniscient and omnipotent power could as easily have produced 
talent at all. So, too, the innocent snakes described by Mr. Wal- | ‘irectly ? Can we imagine a more cumbrous apparatus than this? 

| What should we say to the manufacturer who chose to have elastic 
| moulds in order that the shapes resulting might be varied in a 
' thousand different directions, and this only for the sake of discover- 


ing experimentally whether one happy and fascinating novelty of 


lace, which gain immunity from attack by the close resemblance 
of their brightly coloured rings to those of the most deadly 
snakes, and the white butterflies which gain a similar immunity 


by closely resembling a species which the birds that feed on butter- ' . ‘ 
flies seem to find possessed of a very acrid and unpleasant flavour, | form could be hit upon amongst all the thousand candidates ? 


all appear to profit by advantages which it needs absolutely no | Should we not certainly say that such a manufacturer was a 
active desires or instincts in their possessors to turn to account. , 8TOPST who could not foresee anything, and was compelled to 
But to this Mr. Martineau might reply that these advantages tell , indulge in o marvellously wasteful expenditure of means in 
only by virtue of the imperfect discrimination of the foiled creatures | 'det to attain but one or two good ends? How are we to 
of prey whom the superficial resemblances deceive; and that these | interpret, then, the admitted existence of a similarly tentative 


advantages, therefore, in order to take effect, in order to Je | ™ethod at the very heart of Creation ? 
| We believe part of the answer to be that a “ tentative” method, 


| when spoken of in relation to human enterprises,—manufactures, 





* Published by Williams and Norgate. 
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for instance, in which the “failures” may be of no use to any- 
body except the persons who gained experience by making them, 


means a very different thing from what it means when applied to 


Creation, where the various ‘failures,’ the various species ‘ van- 
quished’ in the conflict for existence, stand for multitudes of 
creatures which have lived and enjoyed life in their way, and only 
succumbed to adverse influences somewhat sooner, and leaving 
fewer offspring behind them, than those other species which 
for a time were victorious, and afterwards, perhaps, in their turn 
also vanquished. As the whole fortune of a species turns on 
very slight variations of an infinite number of kinds, which operate 
for good or ill only after accumulating through very long periods, 
theré is usually very little to choose betweeu the living condition 
of the victors and the vanquished, and it becomes a mere self- 


| time infinitesimal, variation, out of which limited natures learn 
to widen their experience,—learn to grow. But the educational 
use of this variation does not fully appear until you reach that field 
of active choice and competition to which variety is essential. In 
other words, you find the true explanation of the lowest facts of 
organic life in those higher natures which are reared, as it were, 
upon them, and without which the meaning of the lowest would 
be lost. 





DIGGING FOR DIAMONDS. 
O very little is yet known in England about the diamond 
diggings of the Cape, that some of our readers may be 
interested in a few hints on the subject, which we have 





collected out of a book by a Mr. Payton,* who visited the 
diggings, we imagine, as a special correspondent, and has 
/since published his experiences in a kind of thick pamphlet, 
‘crammed with rather ill-digested information. A large pro- 
portion of the diggers at the diamond fields are Cape 
Colonists and Natalians ; then come the Dutch Boers, who have 
heart of organic life is, as far as we can see, positively essential the great advantage of being spared travelling expenses; then 
to the gain and accumulation, first of animal, and then of human | Englishmen, Australians, and Americans. A good many Ger- 
experience,—which last is, of course, a building reared upon | mans are to be found at the diggings, but they are, for the most 
the basis of the lower animal strata of experience. ‘The love of | part, purchasers ; also Frenchmen, Italians, and Spaniards. The 
variety which Mr. Darwin recognizes as so deeply implanted even | Australian and American diggers generally do well, having had 
in the lower animal types, and for which he finds so wonderful a | previous experience of mining. An immense industry and a 
provision in the physiological law of variation operating in the | totally new society has sprung up, presenting some interesting and 
production of every individual form, is of the very essence of all | some repulsive features, all of which Mr. Payton details with 
growth of even animal character, of all discrimination, of all | business-like impartiality. If the subject has a romantic side, it 
| is visible only at a distance, and he never affords his readers a 


progress. Limited natures, uay, all finite natures, can grow only . . , . . 
by learning to enter into natures sufficiently like theirs to be | glimpse of it. In this respect the South African Diamond Dig- 


interpretable by their experience, and sufficiently unlike to afford | gings, which seemed like a realization of Sindbad’s adventures, 
them a subject for contrast, emulation, and competition. ‘To differ widely from the Californian and Nevadan discoveries. The 
know yourself, you must know what differs from yourself, and | books which have been written about the Western lands of 
yet too great a difference is fatal,—is a separating chasm, as we | gold and silver are vividly picturesque, with all their savagery. 
see by the disappearance of the Red man before the white. The | Nature is so grand and beautiful there, as well as so bountiful ; 
Duke of Argyll and Mr. Darwin had, not long ago, a little | but a large proportion of the hitherto explored diamond fields 
controversy as to whether variety were to be supposed an /of South Africa are flat, dreary, treeless wastes, where the 
object esteemed by the Creator himself, and not simply one in- | hot sun glares upon white limestone and uniform light-coloured 
corporated in the plan of the universe for the sake of his | soil, and a hot wind keeps everything enveloped in clouds of dust. 
creatures. We should be disposed to say, that whether or not | But in the summer that wind is indispensable to life and 
we can conceive the divine energy manifested in finite forms labour ; when it does not blow men cannot work, and breathing 
without infinite variety, it is at all events quite certain that it is| becomes very difficult. The winter is always pleasant, though 
not simply because finite creatures like variety, that it is provided, | there are seasons of intense cold, and is the time for hard and 
—but rather that they are made to like the variety which is pro- | profitable work. Against the two great temptations of “ camp 
vided, because without it there could be no progress at all.| life,” sport and drinking, Mr. Payton gravely disclaims; the 
Varieties of organism which are not the winning varieties in the | latter, he says, ‘‘ is totally incompatible with the climate,” and, 
sense of being perpetuated, are still essential to that experience by | judging from his description, it is terribly prevalent and fatal. 
which the winner wins. If there were not a beaten rival in the | His social pictures are singularly unattractive, and it is to be 
race, there would be no race, and if there were no race, even | hoped his anticipations of the improvement to result from the 
though the winning qualities were there, there would be no educa- ‘annexation of the diamond fields to British territory and the 
tion and development of those qualities. You cannot conceive the | termination of the rule of the Boer may be fully realised. 
gradual growth of very limited faculties except through the | Since Mr. Payton’s book appeared the news from the diamond 
presence of infinite variety, shaded off by infinitesimal shades, | fields has been rather discouraging; it seems evident that the 
and the presence of the love of that variety. Variety is the law| “finds” are of inferior quality, though the quantity keeps 
of organic reproduction, simply because variety is absolutely essen- ‘up. For some mysterious reason the “ off-colour” diamonds 
tial to the growth of limited natures in knowledge and experience. of South Africa are not fashionable, and so the diggers 
The tentative varieties which are not perpetuated, are essential | are forced to sell them at low prices. This was the 
to the development of the tentative varieties which are. |case when Mr. Payton described the beautiful pale straw- 
The ‘‘ tentative ” method, which seems to be the divine method coloured diamonds found at Du ‘Toit’s Pass, and since then 
of Creation, is then, we believe, simply the systematic embodi- | their value has been still further depreciated. If fashion would 
- of a law absolutely necessary for the growth and education | only pronounce for these beautiful baubles, immense fortunes 
of such limited beings as are capable of progress. As Mr. Mar- | would readily be made, for it is now beyond all doubt that a very 
tineau says, before competition can arise in any true sense, there | much larger proportion of large stones is found in South Africa 
must be not only a variety from which to choose, but “desire or | than in Brazil. Stones over 10 carats are comparatively rare in 
instinct to lay hold of its possibilities.” And we do not think | Brazil, whilein ‘* West Griqualand " (this seems to be the unmelo- 
this any the less true, because unquestionably competition in | dious name of the general diamondiferous territory) those over 10 
Some sense does begin in the vegetable world,—wherever, for carats are exceedingly numerous, and generally several stones 
instance, one plant drives out another from any given habitat | within a few carats of 100 are among the weekly finds. Almost 
by robbing it of its necessary moisture and nutriment. That | all the author’s accounts of great successes and large operations, 
18, we should say, simply due to the anticipation in the lowest as well as many of his most characteristic and amusing sketches of 
kind of organisms of the law on which the highest must | digger life, are taken from his experiences of Du Toit’s Pass. 
subsequently be built up,—a preparation for the many vege- This Sindbad’s Valley, in real geographical fact, has become, in 
table functions of animal life. The real intention of the | less than a twelvemonth, a “town,” containing numerous hotels 
law of competition is, as Mr. Martineau observes, the edu-| and billiard-rooms, a well-conducted club, supplied with all the 
cation it affords to the instincts and desires which avail them- | latest home and colonial papers, a good library, and an American 
selves of the alternatives opened to them; nor should we be | bowling-alley. The “society” is particularly ‘‘ good” at Du 
able to gather the purpose of the rivalries of the lowest organ- | Toit’s Pass, and the rich diggers, who are diggers only in name, 
isms in the world, did we not see the importance of the rivalry | have a pleasant time of it. Here is a bit of strong contrast :— 


deception to talk of the variations which, relatively speaking, 
only did not so far succeed as to perpetuate themselves, as if 
they were ‘ failures’ in the human sense. 

But a much more important part of the answer to the 
question we have suggested is this,—that the law of multiform 
but infinitesimal variation which we find to be at the very 








which goes on amongst the highest. The apparent tentativeness 
of the Creative forces is but a law of infinite, but at the same 


* The Diamond-Diggings of South Africa: a Personal and Practical Account, By 
| Charles A. Payton, “ Sarcelle” of the Field. London: Horace Cox, 
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“The rich man has everything that wealth can procure to replace, as 
far as possible, the comforts of civilization—a spacious, well-furnished 


tent, with shady trees around it; a soft and luxurious couch; good and | 


abundant food ; servants to cook it for him. As to work, he need do 
very little of that. He has a claim at each of the rich diggings, with a 
trustworthy person to work it for him. Elegantly dressed, mounted on 
a thoroughbred horse, he canters merrily from one camp to another, 
hears the reports of diamonds found for him, sits down to a table now 
and then to amuse himself for half-an-hour by sorting, rides back at 
evening to his tent or to an hotel to enjoy an excellent repast, goes to 
call on a few friends in the evening, when bags containing from half-a- 
dozen to fifteen diamonds are thrown about among the party, as the 
results to each of the day’s or week’s work. There are many such 
lives as these, and the richest men are the most fortunate, because 
they employ the greatest amount of labour, and get through the most 
ground. But now look at the poor man! With the earliest dawn he 
rises from the hard ground, or the one or two wretched buckskins on 
which he has been lying, in a poor shaky little tent. He cooks his rough 
food with the dung fuel which he has gathered himself, eats hastily, and 
hurries to his claim. Sometimes shivering beneath the cutting winds 
and pelting rains, at others scorched or melting beneath the burning 
sun, still he works on manfully, for he cannot afford to employ any 
Kafirs, grudging even the brief time he gives to food and sleep.” 


Too often all this toil and endurance leads to nothing but failure. 
Mr. Payton knew one old man who worked in a claim almost day 
and night for many months, till at last he gave up in despair, sold the 
claim for ten shillings, and the purchaser found a large diamond the 
next day only a few inches below the depth the old man had reached. 
A tragedy in a few words! The Kafirs are not pleasant people, 
but we are inclined to think the Boers are worse. They are 
so very brutal and stupid, and yet full of low cunning, with 
some of the worst features of the old patriarchal system about 
their mode of living. ‘They cherish a deep animosity against the 
English, but they are generally too cowardly to fight them, and 
merely cheat them in every possible way. Proud, indeed, is the 
Boer who hasperformeda successful swindle on a ‘‘ verdant English- 





| The author gives a detailed account of the condition of the 

various digging camps, of the routes thither, and of all expenses 
| connected with the enterprise ; he puts faithfully before the friends 
of men out there the actual advantages and disadvantages, hard- 
| ships and comforts of a digger’s life, and he combines the fulfilment 
of these special intentions with the production of a book which the 
| general reader, who has not the least notion of going to West 
| Griqualand, and who has no friends there, cannot fail to read with 


| profit and pleasure. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> 
ASSISTANT-MASTERS AND THE RUGBY PRECEDENT, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—Every one connected with our public schools is now 
watching with painful interest the unhappy divisions which 
threaten the prosperity of Rugby. Ino this dispute, I have no 
personal concern beyond that which I share with every assistant- 
master in the country ; but it seems to me that what has already 
happened at Rugby has really affected the position of us all, and 
I cannot but think that we have been wrong in looking on in 
silence. What are the facts on which all parties are agreed? 

1. Every one will acknowledge that at the time of Mr. Hayman’s 
appointment to Rugby, the assistant-masters were a body of men 
very eminent in their profession, and in every respect deserving of 
the highest consideration ; and further, that of this body, Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Robertson were by no means the least distinguished 
members. ‘They were indeed as well known as any assistant- 
masters in the kingdom for their devotion to their work, and for 
the success which attended them in it. 

Next, it is beyond the reach of controversy that, although Mr. 





man.” They are singularly lucky in their finds. ‘* Whenever,” 
says Mr. Payton, ‘‘the report spread through the camp that 
another 50, 80, or 90-carat stone had been found, the natural in- | 
quiry would be, ‘* Who found it?” and the invariable reply, 

‘** Another Dutchman!” Under the heading ‘‘ My Diary at the | 
Diggings,” there are several very amusing stories, and a great deal 

of interesting information about the country and the mines 

pleasantly conveyed, and not at all technical. It is evidently 

a genuine diary, and the haphazard jottings down which 

picture for us scenes of such constant stirring activity and 

-conditions of life of such entire novelty are singularly effective. 

The oddity of the names even exceeds that of the Californian 

nomenclature. ‘' Rush” is naturalized, like ‘‘claim.” The queer 

mixture of order and lawlessness is striking, and the police func- 

tions are abnormal. For instance, we find the following entry :— | 
** There was a fight on Friday afternoon by the dam, between an | 
Englishman, of indifferent character, and a Dutchman. Both 

were a good deal knocked about. The police kept the ring.” Here 
is another jotting, from which we learn that the gentleman diggers 
wear ostrich feathers in their hats: —‘* Notice.—The individual 
who took an ostrich feather from the hat of a gentlemen in Jar- 
dine’s dining-room on Wednesday evening last, is hereby requested 
to return the same forthwith to the office of the Diamond News.” 
Mr, Payton draws attention to the nice distinction between the 
‘* individual ” and the * gentleman.” ‘The slang of the diggings | 
is amusing. Everything there is ‘* diamondiferous,” just as every- | 
thing here is ‘‘ awfully nice.” Mr. Payton tells how the principal | 
auctioneer at the Saturday sales is heard eloquently to praise not | 
enly ‘‘a most diamondiferous pick,” ‘¢a highly diamondiferous 
sieve,” ‘a diamondiferous sorting-table,” but even to apply the 
same rich-sounding sonorous epithet to a bedstead, a waggon, an 
©x, or even a coat or pair of trousers. 

As a handbook of advice and instruction, Mr. Payton’s work is 
calculated to be eminently useful. It is very well arranged, and 
full of the most useful practical details, certainly not too enthusi- 
astic or thoughtlessly encouraging, but giving a fair statement of the 
facts for and against. It is particularly valuable for the fullness of 
its information on the subject of enterprises and industries other 
than diamond-digging, which are promoted by the novel activity 
and imported population. As a sample of the author's advice to 
intending emigrants, the following is very clear and conclusive :— 














“Don’t come out without some capital, at least £200. If you know 
any trade, you may combine business and digging with a partner. 
Blacksmiths and carpenters are very well paid. If you don’t know any 
trade, you can start a canteen or set up as auctioneer, or you can just | 
work hard at digging, and nothing else. If you mean coming up by | 
passenger cart, you must bring out hardly any luggage, but buy here at | 
an increased price. Or you might let your luggage come after you by 


waggon, in which case it would reach you a month or six weeks later. 
In summer time (English winter) bring plenty of protection against 
wet. In winter (English summer) be prepared for severe cold.” 


‘ 





Scott and Mr. Robertson were united to Rugby by the labours of 


| twelve years, the new head master dismissed Mr. Robertson, and 


endeavoured to dismiss Mr. Scott, without assigning any reasons. 

Here indeed we come to an end of the facts on which every one 
is agreed. I believe it is asserted by the friends of Dr. Hayman, 
and as confidently denied by the friends of Mr. Robertson, that 
Mr. Robertson had been guilty of speaking disrespectfully of the 
head master. Of the value of these assertions and counter-asser- 
tions, I, like most other people, have no means whatever of form- 
ing an opinion ; but one cannot help remarking that Dr. Hayman 
thought he had sufficient ground for dismissing Mr. Scott, and 
the trustees of the school, who had every motive for taking the 
side of their own head master, after hearing both parties, came to 
the conclusion that Dr. Hayman was mistaken. He may then 
have been equally mistaken about Mr. Robertson. 

But, for my present purpose, admitted facts are quite sufficient. 
A head master may, without sufficient reason, make up his mind 
to get rid of a subordinate, as Dr. Hayman made up his mind to 


| get rid of Mr. Scott; aud if he wishes to do so, he may in most 


cases, without even stating the cause, remove the subordinate 
from his post, as Dr. Hayman removed Mr. Robertson. 

Such is the present position of an assistant-master in an English 
public school! He is, presumably, a mau of some attainments, 
who might have made a career for himself in professions more at- 
tractive and not more laborious than that of teaching. One of 
the motives which have determined his choice has probably been 
the desire of getting a home, and an income on which he may 
marry. Finding himself successful as a teacher, and being 
in receipt of a fair income, he thinks he has secured his 


object. He marries, and has a family. But a change occurs 
in his school; a new head master is appointed, and the 
relation between a new chief and a _ long-established 


assistant-master is necessarily a critical one. A variety of 
causes may bring about an unfriendly feeling between them. 
‘Temporary estrangements often arise between the best friends, 
how much more between a head master and assistant-masters who 
are not of his appointing, who are likely to extol the merits of his 
predecessor at his expense, and who are attached to a state of 
things which he may desire to change! Moreover, there are, 
perhaps, men whom he would gladly make his colleagues, so that 
a vacancy would give him a coveted piece of patronage. All 
this is fraught with danger to the assistant-master. It has 


| hitherto been supposed that they have sufficient security in the 


good feeling of the head master and in the force of public 
opinion. We know now the value of this security. ‘The head 
master may, if he is a selfish man, calmly and deliberately, or, if 
he is an impulsive man, in a freak of ill-temper, work the ruin of 
any of his subordinates. He may take from them their employment 
and their income, and turn them adrift to begin the world again. 
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And public opinion will take the matter very quietly. The 
public cannot possibly judge of the merits of the particular case, 
and will most likely content itself with a vague notion that such 
arbitrary powers in the head master are necessary to secure sub- 
ordination and discipline among the assistant-masters. And yet 
no such powers are conferred on colonels of regiments or captains 
of men-of-war, whose subordinates do not often prove refractory. 
Is stricter discipline necessary for schoolmasters than for soldiers ? 

Surely there should be a right of appeal, not only in the interest 
of the assistant-masters, but of the country at large. Good men 
are wanted as least as much for the work of education as for any 
other employment, and they should not be lightly discouraged 
from it. They can hardly hope to be more successful as teachers 
than Mr. Robertson was at Rugby, and as matters stand at pre- 
sent they will not unnaturally hesitate before they choose a 
calling in which, whatever excellence they might attain to, they 
would always be at the mercy of an individual invested with 
arbitrary and irresponsible power.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An AssIsTANT-MASTER. 

Since writing the above letter, I have learned two facts which 
bear upon the subject of it. Mr. Robertson has been appointed 
to an assistant-mastership at Harrow, and if I am correctly 
informed, Mr. Walker has dismissed six of his colleagues 
from Manchester Grammar School. Mr. Robertson’s recent 
appointment strengthens the presumption that if he had had the 
tight of appeal, he, like Mr. Scott, would have remained at 
Rugby. In the other matter, all we know is that one gentleman 
has fallen out with six, and being judge and jury in his own case, 
has given a heavy sentence against the opposite party. For any- 
thing I know, this sentence may be perfectly just, and a sentence 
that any court of appeal would be certain to confirm; but I 
should be glad, not only as an assistant-master, but also as a lover 
of fair play, if any dispassionate authority had been called upon 
to decide the question. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Having had a little spare time last week, I was listening 
with some interest to the laborious endeavours of learned and able 
divines in the Lower House of Convocation to show that the dam- 
natory clauses attached to the Athanasian Creed may be true, and 
yet that an intelligent member of the Greek Church, the Arch- 
bishop of Syra, for instance, may possibly be saved. 

The difficulty at first sight appears rather formidable. 

The Creed begins by declaring that ‘‘every one” who does not 
keep the Catholic faith ‘ whole,” i.c., in its minutest par- 
ticular, and “undefiled,” ic¢., with the utmost exactness, 
‘*without doubt shall perish everlastingly.” And, after defining 
with mathematical precision what that faith is, which it affirms 
to be ‘ necessary to everlasting salvation,” it ends by repeating 
the declaration in other words, so as to rivet every statement 
that has been made into a compact whole one and indivisible, 
—‘This is the Catholic Faith, which except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved.” Now the said Archbishop is 
“‘a man,” who utterly denies one part of “ this” faith, who openly 
avows that he does not keep it whole and undefiled, nor does 
‘he either intend or wish to keep it, but, on the contrary, regards 
it as a distinctly defiled version of the Catholic faith. It is not 
by inference, or from “ involuntary ignorance,” that he rejects 
one article of the Creed ; he does so dogmatically and totidem verbis ; 
from the ‘ Athanasian” point of view, he is a wilful, obstinate 
heretic. Eryo,—No! exclaims a chorus of indignant voices, 
nothing can be more ‘ perverse,” and “ irrational,” and opposed 
to “common-sense” than to draw such aconclusion. But which 
of the two assertions in the Creed is it so irrational to believe,— 
that “ this isthe Catholick Faith,” or, that ‘except a man believe” 
it ** faithfully he cannot be saved’? Because, to believe them oth, 
and also to believe that one who does not faithfully believe ‘‘ this” 
an be saved, is an absolute logical impossibility ; no more direct 
contradiction could be expressed in human language. 

Try it thus. Two and two are four. Four is the half of eight. 
Is it “ perverse ” to say that no one can believe those two state- 
ments, and at the same time deny that two and two are the half 
of eight? Yet the very men who deny the above conclusion are 
shocked at hearing it said that one or other of the premisses must 
be false. They were “ pained” and “ distressed” because it was 
asserted that almost every member of Convocation who opened his 
lips practically admitted the damnatory clauses to be untrue. 
The speaker of course meant—untrue in their plain obvious meaning, 
in the meaning which without doubt they were originally intended to 














bear, and which their framers manifestly intended to express in the 
strongest language they could find. If the Dean of Westminster 
had studied caution instead of brevity, he would have stated more 
fully the precise point of view which Convocation did take of those 
clauses, namely, that ‘before all things it is necessary ” means, 
it is highly important—that * he shall perish everlastingly” means, 
he suffers spiritual loss and may lose his soul—that ‘* he believe 
rightly” means, “‘ he do not altogether deny "—and that “he can- 
not be saved” means, he cannot beso sure of salvation as he other- 
wise might be. 

Now the question is not whether the consciences of the clergy 
are satisfied with using the words in this sense, but whether it con- 
duces to the edification of our congregations and to public 
morality, to make solemn declarations which can only be believed 
by either clergy or laity on such a principle of interpretation. This 
is the issue to which the debate in Convocation has narrowed the 
controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


20 Warwick Square, S.W., May 4. SamMvuEL Minton. 





THE ARGUMENT FROM RELIGIOUS DEGRADATION. 
(To THe Epiror or THs “SpsecraTor.”)} 

Srr,—Must we really believe, with the Bishop of Natal, that ‘* the 
great system of Levitical law”—whose literature is so redolent of 
the air of the wilderness, and whose regulations are so apt to the 
condition and needs of a nascent nation—“ instead of being the 
work of the legislator to whom the Pentateuch attributes it, is 
really due to the pious zeal of the priests” of the Restoration, in 
order to solve the perplexing problem “how the nation which 
produced the Prophets before the Captivity could produce in the 
age of Christ only Scribes and Pharisees”? 

It seems to some of us that if a critic, not from another hemi- 
sphere, but from another sphere, were to apply the same method, 
he would make short work of our early Christian history. Are 
Scribes and Pharisees so rare in Christendom, which once was young 
and glowing, that we need wonder at the course which Judaism ran 
accorditig to the accepted narrative of Scripture? God gave to 
the chosen people in their fresh youth a commandment unto life, 
acommandment which seems to me charged with all the vital 
elements of the Gospel, and in the course of ages it became a law 
of carnal ordinances in their hands. So God gave to the world 
in the infancy of Christendom a law of liberty, and what in the 
course of ages have we made of it. What shall we say of the 
recent debate in Convocation, which, in spite of the eloquent 
and intensely earnest appeal of the Dean of Westminster, has 
resolved to keep bound on the neck of the Christian flock a 
yoke which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear? 
One learns, too, from the debates that the Scribes of Convocation 
have a hundred subtle modes of easing their own shoulders, 
which the untheological mind is either too honest to adopt or too 
simple to comprehend. But the yoke is bound tightly still. Is 
there anything in the Judaism of the days of Christ more out of 
tune with the vital spirit of the Mosaic legislation than is this 
policy of a great Church with all that is most Christian in 
Christianity ? All lovers of Christian truth in England owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Dean, whether conscious of it or not, 
the measure of which those will best appreciate who understand 
what it is for a member of an ecclesiastical assembly to plead for 
a measure which the great mass of his brethren in their blinduess 
are ready to denounce as disloyalty to the Gospel of Christ. 

Again, consider the question of education. A great body of 
Christian people, most zealous for religious education, are driven 
to insist that the public teacher of young children shall absolutely 
close his lips on the most sacred subjects, and keep all Christian 
truth out of his teaching, lest, so jealous are we, we should draw 
proselytes to a church rather than disciples to Christ. ‘To me, a 
Nonconformist, I frankly confess the necessity is a miserable one; 
one on account of which the Christianity of the land ought to sit 
in sackcloth and ashes ; but I can see no real help for it while, 
like these Jews of Christ’s days, we keep at white heat our 
sectarian passion and strife. Need we be so puzzled by the lapse 
of vital to ceremonial Judaism, when we see how Christianity has 
lapsed before our eyes into theological formularies and ecclesiastical 
zeal ? 

Not that I would for a moment repeat the sneer at theology 
which one sees so constantly on the lips of the ‘‘ advanced school.” 
What we want more than anything, it seems to me, is theology. 
The whole course of our intellectual development demands theology 
as its crown. But it must be a theology which starts from God, 
and not from man’s transgression; which holds redemption to be 
the complete, the inevitable manifestation of the Fatherly love of 
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God, not an expedient to readjust a harmony which had unhappily 


been destroyed. The world is waiting for such a theology, and 
the world will have it; but till we get it, let us not hold up our 
hands with pious horror at the Judaism of the days of Christ. 
St. Paul came out of Gamaliel’s school. 


secular activity as it is generally conceded to be on that of any 
system of religion. When he tells us, ‘The Church hag been 
rather a hindrance than a helper in the great work of humanity ” 
(p. 6), he raises a double issue. There may be two opinions as to 
what is the great work of humanity, as well as to the part the 





| 








Church has taken in hindering or helping it. Of course certain 
Christian histories, which seem so fresh and so full of vigorous, aims are common to all, but the proportion which they oc. 
joyous vitality, are really of quite recent invention, and are due | cupy in the whole of desire is so infinitely various, that you 
to the pious zeal of the scholastic ages; which would ‘explain | cannot from them alone construct the problem which our author 
the otherwise perplexing problem,” how our ecclesiastical Chris- | asserts the Church to have failed in solving. We all want to 
tianity is so cruelly hard, dry, and stern.—I am, Sir, &c., escape pain of body ourselves and remove it from others, and to 

Kent Villa, Brixton Hill, May 6. J. Batpwiy Brown. | live with those we love, but some among us have other desires 
which throw even these into the shade, so that you need to consti- 
tute a hierarchy of aims before you settle what system has most 
furthered human desire. To us this double uncertainty seems a 
needless complication. ‘The question, Is Christianity true? may 
surely be made on the assumption that all truth is useful, while in 
beginning at the other end we entangle ourselves in the further 
question,—Is Christianity valuable to those who are most valuable 
to their kind? ‘The present volume affords us several specimens 
of the confusion entailed by this course. For instance, our 
author says, ‘The evil that is the result of general laws may 
cause the same degree of suffering to the afflicted person ” (as that 
which the sufferer supposes to be the direct result of the will of 
God), ‘+ but at least he has not the distress of thinking that his suffer- 
ing is intentionally inflicted by God.” The discovery of design in 
the complex web of human suffering is so difficult that we are 
never surprised to hear it pronounced impossible, but it is a start- 
ling novelty to us that any one should consider it undesirable. 
Again, when we are told (p. 87), ‘‘ The pious notion that suffering 
is of God’s appointment. .... . has caused much pain to be 
endured which might have been spared,”—so far as this refers 
to any habit of mind now prevalent among us, we cannot help 
doubting the fact, while its influence on the general sum 
of human aims would remain to be proved after it was itself 
established. 

However, it cannot be denied that this method of inquiry coin- 
cides much more fully with popular feeling than what we should 
consider a more logical plan, and as a pleasing and interesting 
specimen of a prominent phase of cultivated opinion at the present 
day, we can heartily recommend this volume. Even the incon- 
sistency, as it appears to us, of the author’s using the expression 
“the scheme of the Divine Government” (p. 10) makes it perhaps 
a fitter representation of that opinion. It is the characteristic of 
popular views to stop short of their logical consequence, and the 
Septuagenarian in supposing that, ‘for the individual man or 
society, all depends on our own efforts” (p. 14), and yet that it 
should be part of those efforts ‘‘ to know and do the Will of God,” 
is not more inconsistent with himself than a number of high-minded 
and earnest persons in our day, who would have been Unitarians if 
they had lived half-a-century ago, whose representatives fifty 
years hence will probably have learnt a frank renunciation of all 
but ignorance with regard to any past creator or future judge of 
this world. We do not believe that it will be possible to our 
children to avoid seeing that the only alternative lies between re- 
cognizing an unseen person, acting upon us in the same manner 
that seen persons do, and dropping as a useless surplusage of lan- 
guage all allusion to a Supreme Being. Any intermediate position 
grows daily weaker, and seems to us equally unworthy of fortifica- 
tion or of attack. Our present aim isa simpler one. Weshall endea- 
vour to set forth that part of ‘experience (call it knowledge or feel- 

a | ing) which such men as the Septuagenarian ignore, and urge upon 

THE WORLD AND THE CHURCH.* | them that it is unphilosophical to pass by, without refutation or 

Tuts volume forms an attempt, at once conciliatory and courageous | admission, so large a part of what human beings assert themselves 
in tone, td produce, on the side of modern thought opposed to | to have felt with just as much certainty as they say they have been 
Christianity that kind of argument which has done so much service | heated by the sun or chilled by an East wind. If their assertion 
for Christianity. ‘‘ Whether or not you allow our Religion to be be false, this should be plainly stated; and if it be true, such books 
true,” it has been said, ‘* you cannot deny that it is eminently use- | a8 this touch the mere outer film upon the convictions they assail. 
ful and consolatory.” ‘‘ Let us take that test,” says the Septua- | What is it which makes us certain of anything? The evidence 
genarian “and we shall find that your Religion has hindered the | of the senses. But what is it that sight or touch makes us certain 
welfare of the human race in the same sense as science has | of? Strictly speaking, only an event in the past. ‘‘ ‘To what does- 
furthered it.” We heartily welcome a controversial utterance so any evidence in natural science amount to beyoud the expression 
candid ; we regard much of its criticism on the mistakes of | of a probability?” asked a lecturer on spectrum analysis, answer- 
ecclesiasticism as valuable (specially with regard to education, p. | ing by anticipation the suggestion that this latest and most 
48) ; and we think the unquestionable truth contained in it,—that | marvellous achievement of science might amount to no more than 
those whose attention is concentrated on a few aims will carry | a probability ; and he went on to point out that all that ascientific 
them out most effectually, though it seem a truism at first sight, | man meant by being sure that a particular substance contained 
is worth enforcing. But of course our author means more than this, | iron, for instance, was being sure that a particular set of tests had 
and beyond this we think his argument as futile on the side of | been tried which had always previously distinguished a substance 
| with that particular set of properties from any other. Of course 
| it would be absurd to attempt to distinguish this kind of probabi- 


But perhaps we are all under a delusion. Perhaps these ancient | 


POETRY. 
——p>—_ 
UNSEEN. 
Art the spring of an arch in the great north tower, 
High up on the wall, is an angel’s head, 
And beneath it is carven a lily flower, 
With delicate wings at the side outspread. 





They say that the sculptor wrought from the face 
Of his youth’s lost love, of his promised bride, 
And when he had added the last sad grace 
To the features, he dropped his chisel and died. 


And the worshippers throng to the shrine below, 
And the sightseers come with their curious eyes, 

But deep in the shadow, where none may know 
Its beauty, the gem of his carving lies. 


Yet at early morn on a midsummer’s day, 
When the sun is far to the north, for the space 
Of a few short minutes, there falls a ray 
Through an amber pane on the angel’s face. 


It was wrought for the eye of God, and it seems 
That He blesses the work of the dead man’s hand 
With a ray of the golden light that streams 
On the lost that are found in the deathless land. 
sd. 





THE LATE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
AprIL, 1872. 

Wao has not known some Author, Artist, Saint, 
Whose image he has worshipped from afar, 
But, drawing near, has felt the light grow faint, 
Found meteoric stone for vanished star ? 
Scan not too closely ; mighty men of war 
In fighting Self have shown a coward taint ; 
The grandest actor dons peruke and paint, 
Bring not full daylight in, his gifts to mar! 
’Tis so with many, ’twas not so with thee, 
Thou Christ-like man, new laid below the sod, 
Fair in the distance, fairer near to see ; 
Pointing the way, thou walkedst Gospel-shod. 
From thy bright presence all things dark must flee, 


Or stay transformed and own thee child of God! 
A. B. 











* The Problem of the World and the*Church Reconsideréd in Three Letters to a Friend. 
By a Septuagenarian. London: Longmans. 1:72, 
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lity from certainty, for practical results, all we would urge is that | felt when no sound has come to the outward ear, and the flood of 
it differs from a kind of certainty which it is possible to feel with | joy could only be connected with some personality which was 
egard to some part of what experience makes known to us. For | made directly perceptible by theirs. Where they have loved 
do we not all mean more than this when we say, “ I know that man most, they have been. conscious of one near them who loved more. 
‘to be trustworthy"? Is the kind of confidence which we have | ‘The deepest and most vital affections of their lives have seemed at 
in character no more than that which we feel as to the properties times poor and pale by the side of this larger love, so that the 
of any substance? We could not doubt as to the answer to this one has to be rekindled from the other, as the candle from the 
question, if those who answered it would think of the concrete fire. This is a part of experience, just as the sense of light or 
human beings they know and not of abstractions, and if we exclude | heat is a part of experience, and though we concede that it is not 
the many who prolong through the whole of their sojourn in this | universal in the sense in which they are, yet we urge that it is in 
world the simple outward experience of the child, and to whom, | one sense universal, that you will find it excluded by no condition 
therefore, we cannot ascribe the right to decide on the charac- | or idiosyncracy of mankind. It is felt where no want is unsatis- 
teristics of humanity. ‘The forms of common speech bear witness | fied, and where almost every want is unsatisfied, it forms the sole 
to this fundamental difference between our knowledge of things! solace of a forlorn life, and it outweighs the satisfactions of the 
and of persons; we say, “‘ I know this man or this woman,”—much 'most rich life. We are not urging now that this is good or 
more rarely, ‘‘ this thing.” The thing does not present the same unity desirable, we are not attempting to adjust the fact in harmony 
to be known as the person does; in the whole outward world there | with our conceptions of what are called ‘‘ general laws ;” we 
does not exist any oneness such as each one of us is aware of when | desire only to convince the reader that we speak of real experience 
he says ‘‘I.” We may know the properties of a substance, but | when we say that it is. 

what is a substance? No more than the hypothetical bond of certain! ‘+ No,” it may be said, ‘‘ you fail to reach this aim by mere 
qualities which we can never know except as the cause of sensa-| assertion. We have heard all this before, and it has passed by us, 





tion in ourselves. Character, on the other hand, is something we 
come in direct contact with apart from its effects. How indelible, 
sometimes, is the recollection of a character which has left nothing 
but itself to remember! Where the whole result has been poor, 
where the man’s actions have to be apologized for, and his words, 
repeated by other lips, sound common-place and feeble,—still how 
unconquerable sometimes is the persuasion of having approached 
a great soul. He who has it can as little transfer it to another 
mind as he can eradicate it from hisown. And as those arguments 


because it lacked the one criterion of all that we recognise as true 
experience,—that what is felt directly by one should be made de- 
monstrable to others through intellectual processes.” In other 
words, it is denied that the distinction of transferable and untrans- 
ferable knowledge marking the line of what we know through the 
senses, and from elsewhere, is a reality. But how do we know 
the love of a friend? It seldom happens that we have any 
good arguments to prove it with,—life is not dramatic enough to 
afford scope for much obvious and useful self-sacrifice. And is it 





by which he would endeavour to convey them to another mind a more incredible thing that one invisible reality should be the evi- 
represent the element in his knowledge which came from the dence of another, than that this first reality should be made known 
senses, as whatever he has seen his'‘friend do or heard him say can | to us by words or looks which to the logical intellect convey no 
be repeated to others who are as capable as he is of drawing a | evidence of it? We protest against the ready answer to such con- 
‘true inference from it, and who yet from such information could | siderations,—that they are not reasoning, but rhetoric. It is most 
never attain the absolute certainty with which he believes him to | unphilosophical to affix this stigma, as it is now the habit of a 
be incapable of meanness or cruelty,—so we are driven to believe | certain school to do, on any attempt to express what is ultimate. 
that it must be possible to know character directly, and that this| Logic, which has no deadlier foe than rhetoric, takes its start 
direct knowledge is certain, in a sense which nothing else is. from assertion. What you perceive directly you cannot translate 
And so far we venture to say that we have been describing the into the language of inference. A substance which is elementary 
experience of humanity. That it is an experience which many | cannot be analysed. ‘ But you mistake the character of these 
would abjure we are well aware, and we allow that the dissidents | feelings,” it will be said. ‘‘ You take an aspiration for an 
would not belong wholly to that numerous class of grown-up| event. The experience of the incompleteness of all human 
‘children whose experience affords no specimen of human life; love raises a desire after a love which shall be complete, 
nevertheless, we hold to our belief that if men’s convictions were and this desire transmitted through many generations, with 
really rooted in the whole of experience,—if they did not fence off| all the high and poetic associations which cluster round 
a certain part of life as appropriate only to the esthetic faculty,— | it, has created an object for its own satisfaction; or rather, 
all men and woman who had been allowed a sufficient respite | projected upon the clouds which gather round imaginative 
from outward needs or sensations to know what it was to enter| temperaments, it becomes its own satisfaction. ‘The yearning 
into any real intercourse with other hearts and minds would join | after God, seen through its reflex effect upon a character which 
with us in the assertion that the domain of certainty is not the ‘it has elevated and purified, is what you mean by God.” 
natural, but the personal world. But in asserting that just as| Never, surely, was an assumption of theologians more startlingly 
the natural world manifests that which, to keep the etymo-| at variance with the ordinary conceptions of human beings than 
logy of “person,” “sounds through” it, so the personal | this,—that a desire could be mistaken for its own fulfilment. 
world indicates the presence of something beyond itself, we| The feeling which approaches most closely to the yearning after 
allow that we cannot claim to express the latent convic-| God, the desire to know that the dead are near us, must be known 
tions of all mature and thougbtful minds. Many great| to many of those whom we would address. We do not speak of 
names in the past, many noble and venerable characters in the| the longing to have them again in life. We speak of desire, 
present rise up against any attempt to describe as the inheritance | that which sets towards a goal, not of that ‘* desiderium ” which we 
of humanity an experience from which we must exclude them. | must borrow a word from a foreign tongue to express. Wherever 
Still we venture to claim for this experience, in a peculiar sense, | some human beings are, we cannot help feeling sure that they 
the epithet human. We believe that those who are wanting in it, | must still wish to be near us. No surmountable difficulty would 
are wanting in the capacity which binds human beings together, | have kept us apart in life; may it not be that though Death re- 
lifting them above the idiosyncracies of position or character, and | moves all possibility of making the presence known to eye or ear, 
makes them aware of the possessions that are strictly common. it leaves open for intense desire the wordless communion of soul 
For those who feel what we attempt to describe would say with soul? Of those who have felt the longing that arises ftom 
that every particular relation has seemed to them to indicate some | such a doubt, we ask, ‘ Does this also create its own satisfaction? 
common relation. The sum of human agencies does not exhaust | Can you wish back wife or son into unseen nearness, as you say 
the influences which have moulded their lives; when they have | that others wish into existence their unseen God?” — 
reckoned up all the human influences under which they have lived,| ‘‘ All this,” it may still be said, ‘is no more than the justification 








there remains still something unaccounted for,.which in its cha- 
racter is strictly personal. If they have been aware of that 
influence of character which we have spoken of as making itself 
felt apart from words or deeds, so still more have they felt an 
influence which is separate not only from words or deeds, but 
even from a visible presence. The sensations of self-condemna- 
tion which have been first roused by a look on some human face, 
are roused in a much more vivid and enduring degree by some in- 
fluence which does not leave on sense even that transient and subtle 
‘pression: The delight which has floated the soul above every pang 
and every need when a familiar voice was heard in the distance has been 


| of avague Theism, which would be accepted and even urged by many 
of those with whom you are attempting to reason, and is implied 
| in the volume which has given occasion for these remarks. What 
you have to show, in order to justify any body calling itself the 
Church, is the historical foundation for such a body,—not merely 
| a mystical conviction of individual communion with some super- 
| natural being, but some unmistakable token of his action on human 
| beings in their corporate attitude. You cannot suffuse the ques- 
| tions raised at every step of the way in examining the" history of 
Christianity in a vague cloud of generalities as to the spirituallife. _ 
You must take your ‘stand on certain facts as definitely true or 
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definitely false, and be prepared to defend your position on the 
ordinary principles of evidence, if you mean to bridge over the in- 
terval between such assertions as these and any historical Christi- 
anity.” To arguments such as these we should accord only a partial 
assent. It is not altogether true that a thinker has no alternative 
except that of engaging in controversies on the authorship of 
St. John’s Gospel or falling back on ‘‘ Religion as a Fine Art.” 
The true question is, as to the existence here and now of an 
unseen agent. The chasm dividing those who recognise such an 
agent, and those who merely think they see arguments for a bene- 
ficent Creator, who made the world long ago, and leaving it mean- 
while under the regime of * general laws,” will perhaps judge its in- 
habitants by and bye, goes far below any division that connects 
itself with questions of history ; and when we are seeking for com- 
mon ground, it is enough to trace out the deeper divisions by 
which human beings are at once separated and united. 

Such an answer, we believe, might be extended to a length far 
beyond our present limits. But we allow that something has to 
be said on the other side, and that there is in our day a real 
temptation to that indolent sentimentality which unfits us equally 
to contemplate the history of a particular Jew as a real event, 
whether it dispose us to deal with that history as the source of 
pictures or of sermons. But the first step necessary towards a 
true apprehension of Christ’s claims from a historical point of view 
seems to us one of strange simplicity. ‘Two distinct questions— 
Are these events supernatural? and,—Is the narrative through 
which we know them miraculously accurate ?—have been so closely 
associated, that it needs some logical power to perceive their in- 
dependence. Perhaps the statement thus baldly made will seem 
almost absurd, but we are convinced that the more anyone will 
examine either attacks upon or defences of Christianity, the 
more he will be struck by the influence, in the background 
of the mind, of this illogical sequence :—‘‘ These events, being 
miraculous, must have had an infallible reporter,” or else in its 
inverted form, ‘‘ This narrative, being palpably inaccurate, must 
have taken its rise in events which were not miraculous.” The 
first condition of any honest methodical examination of the life of 
Jesus is that this illogical union should be dissolved. We must 
try to find out what really happened without hampering ourselves 
by any hypothesis that Matthew, the tax-gatherer, or Mark, 
the fisherman’s interpreter, had any help in passing on 
their recollections which is not granted to every honest bio- 
grapher. We must be ready to grant, if the evidence goes to 
prove it, that the being whom we have learnt to know dissociated 
from any outward form appeared once iu an outward form in 
Judea, and yet that his history, as we have it in the four narra- 
tives which seem to have been preserved that their discrepancies 
might save us from the delusion into which we have fallen, are 
full of all those mistakes of omission and commission which you 


would naturally expect from uncultivated men who write down | 


their impressions of what has happened long ago. And the more 
we study what they have left us of his words, the more we shall 
be convinced that we are not meant to be dependent on them 
for our knowledge of him. The events they narrate are receding, 


if not beyond the reach of our critical glasses, at all events to so | 


great a distance that we must begin to ask ourselves what did 
Christ intend to be the state of mind of those who lived at a dis- 
tance from his appearance on earth at which all historical images 
must grow dim. They are not, most assuredly, to be at any dis- 
advantage in judging of the truth of his words. As we lose that 
nearness to his action on earth which enables us to judge of ques- 
tions of fact in that action, we gain a wider scope for watching 
its results in the course of history. From this point of view, his 
answer to the messengers of John the Baptist seems specially his 
answer to our contemporaries. ‘+ Art thou he that should come ?” 
they are asking, ‘‘or shall we find in Comte, or the teachers of 
physical science, or the leaders of political reform some better guide 
to freedom and to truth?” ‘The world, they think, as John may 
have thought in his dungeon, does not seem much the better for 
the appearance of this supposed deliverer. And yet if we take a 
sufficiently wide view, is there not evidence of a new influence in 
the world since he came to it, an influence unfelt by the noblest 
of his predecessors, and reaching with beneficent result the sick 
and the poor, the diseased in body and mind, and those whose 
whole being seems need? Why should we seek any other answer 
to doubt than that which he gave and history surely echoes? It 
may not satisfy our doubters, we are not told that it satisfied his 
forerunner. But when we have learnt his sympathetic patience 
with doubt, we shall discern how much of our present eager hurry 
to deal with it arises from its presence within us. 





AN AMERICAN MINOR POET.* 


THERE are a few English and many American readers who 
| will recognise in this pleasant volume old acquaintances taken 
| from a larger and in some respects more characteristic collection 
of poems which appeared in Boston (Massachusetts) in 1854,, 
|though they will find here some beautiful little poems not 
|* be found there. ‘They will recognise in it, moreover, the 
double-refined manner and classical taste of the Massachusetts 
school of literature,—that school which has so often made, 
| one feel, in reading Lowell and Longfellow, and even Haw- 
| thorne, that whatever gifts the New World has added or taken, 
| away, it has at least cultivated a taste more scrupulous and 
| fastidious than even European capitals can boast. Dr. Parsons, 
| as represented at least in the volume which he has just published 
'in London, belongs completely to this school. You find in him, 
| too, that evanescent flavour of the Elizabethan literary air which 
|seems to haunt all schools wherein manner counts for even 
| more than matter, as if this touch of sixteenth-ceaturyism were a. 
|sort of intellectual tribute-money which learned men cannot 
| forbear to pay to the age in which the spirit of modern literature 
was born. ‘Take, for example, the following delicate little poem on. 
Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora,” that beautiful picture known to most of us,— 
| the present reviewer included,—only by engravings, but by some 
of the finest engravings of which the engraver’s art can boast :— 

“Gumo's Aurora.—(Jn the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome.) 


“* La concubina di Titone antico 
Gia s’ imbiancava al balzo d’ oriente, 
Fuor delle braccia del suo dolce amico: 
Di gemme la sua fronte era lucente.—PURGATORIO, IX.” 


“Forth from the arms of her beloved now, 
Whitening the Orient steep, the Concubine 
Of old Tithonus comes, her lucent brow 
Glistening with gems, her fair hands filled with flowers, 
That drop their violet odours on the brine, 
While from her girdle pours a wealth of pearls 
Round ocean’s rocks and every vessel’s prow 
That cuts the laughing billow’s crested curls. 
Behind her step the busy, sober Hours, 
With much to do;—and they must move apace : 
Wake up Apollo! should the women stir, 
And thou be lagging? brighten up thy face! 
(Those eyes of Phaeton more brilliant were) 
Harry, dull God ! Hyperion, to thy race ! 
Thy steeds are galloping, but thou seem’st slow: 
Hesper, glad wretch, hath newly fed his torch, 
And flies before thee, and the world cries, Gio ! 
Light the dark woods, the dew-drenched mountain scorch ! 


Phebus, Aurora calls, why linger so ?” 

‘There the only mannerism which seems to our ear somewhat arti- 
ficial,—the epithet ‘* glad wretch ” applied to Hesper, who is flying 
in the west as Aurora touches the east with light,—is a mere piece 
| of tribute-money paid to the great age to which our English litera- 
| ture owes its origin. The verses are otherwise a perfect reflec- 
| tion of the picture, and it is hardly possible to say anything higher 
in praise of a purely descriptive effort. Of course, like every re- 
flection of the achievement of one great art by another, it is not so 
much mere reflection as interpretation. It is a poem which should 
be read by the side of the late Mr. W. C. Roscoe's exquisite 
sonnet on a kindred subject, Gibson’s statue of Aurora; where no 
doubt there is less room for description, and more is necessarily 
supplied by the imagination than was possible in the rendering of 
Guido’s wonderful picture. f 

The same love of refinement, we might almost say over-love of. 
it, which we have so often remarked in the higher New England 
literature, appears in almost every poem in the volume,—of a 
few of which we might almost say that the thought has been 
strained till it has left little except graceful language behind it, like 
| the lines ** To Josephine . . . . with Ivy Leaves,” or the lives on 
“ Roslin Chapel.” On the other hand, to some poems, which 
embody the true ‘lyrical cry’ of deep feeling, it gives an air of 
delicate simplicity and purity, for instance, to the following, written 





| 
| 





| 














* The Shadow of the Obelisk, and other Poems. By Thomas William Parsons. 
London: Hatchards. 
+ As some of our readers may not know the sonnet to which we refer, and it is & 
very fine literary peudant to Dr. Parsons’, we will transcribe it here:— 
GiBson’s STATUE OF AURORA. 
“ Fair unto all men, shining Morning, seems 
Thy face serene, when a new day unrolls, 
And all old sights and Jong-endured doles 
Seem fresh and bearable in thy bright beams. 
But only to the dreamers of sweet dreams, 
The visionary apprehensive souls 
Whose finer insight no dim sense controls, 
Com'st thou in this fair shape o'er Ocean's streams,— 
Thy white foot banging on an Easteru wave, 
And thy swept garments blown by early air; 
In thy two hands rich urns, pow'rful to save 
From darkness and the terror of the grave ; 
And in thy face calm victory dost thou wear 
Over the night aud terror and despair.” 
Our readers will observe that here, too, is the half-evanescent flivour of the 
| Elizabethan manner, especially in the use of the old-fashioned word * dules ‘fur griels. 
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from Wayland, Massachusetts, of one couplet at least of which, 
_-the one we italicize,—Wordsworth himself would have been 
proud :— 
“To Henry Wapswortu LoNGFeELLOW 
«“ Think not that this enchanted isle 
Wherein I dwell, some days a king, 
Postpones till June its tardy smile, 
And only knows imagined spring. 
“ Not yet my lilies are in bloom ; 
But lo! my cherry, bridal white, 
Whose sweetness jills my sunny room, 
The bees, and me, with one delight. 
* And on the brink of Lanham Brook 
The laughing cowslips catch mine eye, 
As on the bridge I stop to look 
At the stray blossoms loitering by. 
* Our almond-willow waves its plumes 
In contrast with the dark-haired pine, 
And in the morhing sun perfumes ° 
The lane almost like summer's vine. 
“Dear Poet! shouldst thou tread with me, 
Even in the spring, these woodland ways, 
Under thy foot the violet see, 
And overhead the maplo sprays, 
* Though mightst forego thy Charles's claim, 
To wander by our stream awhile : 
So should these meadows grow to fame, 
And all the Muses haunt our Isle.” 

It is only now and then that Dr. Parsons rises into that higher 
intensity of feeling where the very simplicity of structure itself 
expresses the strength and truth of the thought. Grace is the chief 
charm of his verse, as it is exhibited in this volume; but, as in the 
verses we have just quoted, once and again it transcends grace, and 
clothes itself in a form so natural and so musical as to take a living 
hold of the mind. Perhaps the stanzas on a picture by Schoeffer of 
Francesca da Rimini present as fine a specimen as we could take, 
after the beautiful lines we have just quoted, though the final 


taining little or no sign of the individual humour which is one of his 
chief characteristics. Read this, for example, from Dr. Parsons’ 
elegy on a great departed power of Paternoster Row, and the 
lovely verses addressed to Longfellow, from Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts, and the beautiful sonnet on Guido’s Aurora, will rise 
instead of falling in value in our minds :— 


“Tis not lost genius we lament the most, 
No;: but the man, the old companion lost : 
Who'd not give more to bring back GutBerT GuRNex, 
Or Smrra, or Matrurws, from his nether journey, 
Than all your Mittons or your Bacons dead, 
Or all the Bonararres that ever bled ; 
So, were the blue rotundity of heaven 
By some muck-running, outlawed comet riven, 
Should any orb—say yonder blazing Mars— 
Be blotted from the muster-roll of stars, 
HeErscuEL might groan, or Royal Airy sigh, 
But what would London care ?—or you, or I? 
We vulgar folk might count it greater loss, 
Should some stray earthquake swallow Charing Cross. 

“ Now let no pigmy poet, in his pride, 
The humble memory of our friend deride : 
More than he dreams, his little species owe 
Those good allies, the Patrons of the Row: 
They, only they, of all the friends who praise, 
All who forgive, and all who love your lays, 
Of all that flatter, all that wish you well, 
Sincerely care to have your volume sell. 
How oft, when Quarterlies are most severe, 
And every critic aims a ready sneer, 
And young Ambition just begins to cool, 
And Genius half suspects himself a fool, 
The placid publisher, the more they rail, 
Forebodes the triumph of a speedy sale, 
And gently lays the soul-sustaining balm 
Of twenty sovereigns in your trembling palm ; 
While more than speech his manner seems to say, 
As bland he whispers, ‘ Dine with me to-day.’” 


It is not that there is anything very admirable in banter of that kind, 
but that the effect of poetry always depends more or less on the 











verse strikes us as falling off in some degree from the power of the 


first two :— 
“ Francesca DA Rimint.—(A Picture by Scheffer.) 


‘You restless ghosts that roam the lurid air, 
I feel your misery,—for I was there ; 
Yea, not in dreams, but breathing and alive, 
Have seen the storm, and heard the tempest drive : 
Yet while the sleet went, withering as it past, 
And the mad hail gave scourges to the blast, 
While all was black below, and flame above, 
Have thought,—’tis little to the storm of Love: 
You know that sadly, know it to your cost, 
Ah, too much loving, and for ever lost! 


* Still, suffering spirits, even your doom affords 

Kisses and tears, however scant of words; 

Brief is your story, but it liveth long,— 

Ob! thank for that your poet and his song: 

Be it some comfort, in that hateful Hell, 

You had a lover of your love to tell; 

One that knew all,—the ecstasy, the gloom, 

All the sad raptures that precede the tomb ; 

The fluttering hope, the triumph, and the care,— 

The wild emotion, and the sure despair. 

“ Not every friend hath friendship’s finer touch, 

To pardon passion, when it mounts too much ; 

Not every soul hath proved its own excess, 

And feared the throb it still would not repress ; 

But he whose numbers gave you unto fame, 

Lord of the lay,—I need not speak his name,— 

Was one who felt; whose life was love or hate; 

Born for extremes, he scorned the middle state ; 

And well he knew that, since the world began, 

The heart was master in the world of man.” 
But as we hinted in our opening sentence, we doubt if Dr. Par- 
sons has been quite wise in straining out all his less classical pieces 
from that former volume in many respects more clearly marked by 
his individual talent which he published in Boston some eighteen 
years ago. Of that volume the characteristic note was a cer- 
tain caustic humour which has nearly disappeared from this,— 
caustic humour that carried with it an air of greater freedom and 


general character of the mind that produces it, and that we value 
the lyrical side of feeling far more when we know that the 
judgment, taste, and general temper of the mind which produced it 
incline the writer to jest with others and himself at his own ex- 
pense, than we do if we are apt to think that the higher senti- 
ments come out of a nature which does not know the weak side of 
human sentiment as well as the strong. We venture to regret, 
therefore, while thanking Dr. Parsons heartily for various. 
beautiful poems in this volume, that he has not included 
among his selections a few of the more humorous and satirical 
| productions of his youth. For instance, we could willingly 
| have exchanged the poem from which this volume derives its 
/name,—“ The Shadow of the Obelisk,” a poem written at 
| Rome, for which we do not greatly care, — for one of the 
| more lively versified letters of his former volume. At the same 
time, we gladly admit that the best poems in the new volume are 
| new, and apparently the products of his maturest mind. We 
| have quoted some of them, and cannot do better than end our 
| notice of the volume with the beautiful Christinas lines with which 
| it closes, written only last year :— 
“My Suppury MISTLETOE. 

“This hallowed stem the Druids once adored, 

And now I wreathe it round my bleeding Lord, 
| So might my spirit around his image twine, 
And find support, as in its oak a vine! 

“*T am the Vine :’—He said; Lord, then let me 

Be just a tendril clinging to the tree 

Where the Jews nailed thee bodily, to grow 

Fruit for all fainting souls that grope below. 
“ May this green hope that in my heart.is born 

Blossom before another Christmas morn ! 

Then my weird mistletoe I'll cast away, 

And hang up lilies to record the day.” 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





MR. ZINCKE ON EGYPT.* 


We have in this volume a very thoughtful, almost exhaustive, 


power than Dr. Parsons’ more mature taste seems quite to approve. | treatment of a subject too often handled by mere dilettante writers, 





There is a ** Saratoga Eclogue” in that volume, a caustic dialogue | who dismiss as unworthy of notice the problems with which they are 


between an American ‘l'ityrus and Melibceus at Saratoga Springs, 


which, if it contains some banter not altogether of the immortal 


| unable to cope. 
/ says a keen observer; and we think it is Jean Paul Richter who 


“Tis the taught alone that profit by teaching,” 


kind, still has much in it which Hood would have enjoyed and | asks, if the thousand and one earthquakes which have upheaved 


Praed have envied ; avd again, there are lines addressed to the late | 


Mr. Moxon on the death of a brother publisher full of sbarp humour | i 


his soul have not left the soil the richer. 


It is with a mind deeply 
mpressed by considerations of this character that Mr. Zincke 


which almost all Englishmen would enjoy. We do not say that approaches his subject, and though every chapter in the volume is 


Dr. Parsons’ higher and more 
worth preserving than these bg 
that somehow the verses of 







fiful lyrics are not better | a distinct essay, the whole book is on a uniform plan, with a leading 
“stanzas, but we do think | purpose throughout. 
ifg gain in power and | problem of the ancient civilization of Egypt and of its 


That purpose is to solve the whole 








uctions of his youth, 


significance when read amgs 
iad to a volume con- 


aud lose when separatedsi 









* Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Kedivé. By F. Barham Zincke. London: Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 1871. 
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present state of decadence,—to take into consideration the 
relation of the Hebrew to the Egyptian economy, and 
the relation of both to the dispensation under which we live. 
Perhaps one of the most noteworthy features in this certainly re- 
markable book is the fearlessness with which the author looks 
facts in the face. It is refreshing to find an English clergy- 
man devoted to the highest interests of humanity utterly un- 
trammelled by professional fetters. We may demur to some of 
his conclusions, but that they are the result of much close study 
and honest conviction the reader cannot for an instant doubt. 
Beginning as far as possible at the beginning of things, Mr. 
Zincke occupies himself in the first place with the original forma- 
tion of the land, the source of whose mighty and life-giving river 
has been an unsolved problem for at least six thousand years. 
** The first question which will force itself upon the traveller in 
Egypt,” writes our author, is,—‘* how was the valley he is passing 
through formed?” And he proceeds to investigate the answers 
given to that question since the time of Herodotus, giving the 
results of his own research. 

‘¢ Egypt is the gift of the Nile,” he writes, in a much larger sense 
than any which Herodotus had in his mind when he wrote those 
words. Itis the gift of the Nilein a double sense. The Nile, in the 
first place, cut out the valley, and then filled it with alluvium ; the 
valley filled with alluvium is Egypt. And he then supports this 
statement, which at first sight may appear simple enough, but on 
which much depends, by indubitable geological evidence, and 
from the testimony written on granite in remote ages. The 
whole chapter on this subject is full of interest. Mr. Zincke con- 





cludes, ‘‘ For myriads of years this mighty river has been bring- 
ing down from the highlands of Abyssinia and Central Africa its | 
freight of fertile soil, the sole means of life, and of all | 
that embellished life, to those who invented letters and | 
built Karnak.” He then proceeds to investigate the manner | 
in which in Egypt man was affected by nature. ‘ The| 
environment of the land by the desert,” he observes, ‘ gave | 
it that security which alone in early days could have en- 
abled nascent civilisation to germinate and grow.” It possessed, 
moreover, a soil and climate which enabled its inhabitants to de- 
vote themselves to a variety of pursuits, instead of their being tied 
down to the single task of producing food ; and in this respect he 
contrasts the difficult growth of civilisation in Europe, “ where 
the struggle for bare existence so taxed the energies of 
the people, that long centuries after Egypt was at the 
zenith of its greatness, the mental culture of the few was 
possible only at the cost of the degradation and misery of the 
many.” Mr. Zincke traces how the early hindrances to advance- 
ment, which arose to most nations out of the difficulties of com- 
munication, were hindrances of which Egypt practically knew 
little, nature having conferred on her ready-made means of com- 
munication so absolutely complete and perfect, ‘that she was 
enabled at some remote pre-historic period to emerge from a poli- 


tically embryonic condition, and to form a well-ordered and homo- | 


geneous State, embracing a populationof several millions.” Another 
point, by no means an insignificant one, which struck Mr. Zincke’s 
imagination while studying the effect of their natural surroundings 
upon the Egyptian mind, was the absence of all mountain scenery. 
“* We may,” he says, ‘‘ be absolutely certain that had they lived in 
an alpine country, though they might have commanded the requi- 
site materials on easier terms, they would never have built the 
Pyramids, for then an Egyptian pyramid would have been a pigmy 
monument by the side of nature’s pyramids;” but he argues, 
built as they were in Egypt, and seen from the neighbourhood 
of Memphis and Heliopolis, they were veritable mountains. 
Man had entered into rivalry with Nature, and had outdone her. 
How the simple, unchanging forms of Nature around them influ- 


enced their habits as a social community and their character as | 
@ people is thoughtfully worked out, as also the manner in which | 


their religious belief was evolved, in which belief the old Aryan 
thought of a life beyond the present held so conspicuous a place. 
And here, we may observe, there are two chapters in this work 


‘we could wish to commend to the attention of every honest clergy- | 


man. In them Mr. Zincke, himself a clergyman, does not hesi- 
tate boldly to face and, as we think, account for the difficulty 


which must have occurred to all students of the Mosaic dispen- | 


sation,—namely, its absolute silence on the subject of a future 
life. That silence could not be accidental or unpremeditated, 
since clearly the office Moses held was to form a nation out 
of a mass of men whose strongest hopes and fears under their 
Egyptian taskmasters must have been associated with another 
life. It was the governing idea of every branch of the Aryan 
family, “occupying,” says Mr. Zincke, “in their organized 


thought the position the vertebrate skeleton does to the animal 
organization,” — 


“Those races of animals which have not arrived at vertebration arg 
the lowest forms, with the fewest specialized organs ; still they appear 
to have a kind of tendency or virtual capacity for it. Just so of the 
mental condition of some portions of our race with respect to this idea 
of a future life. There are some whose thought is so rudimentary that 
it has never yet grown into this form ; but they are the lowest minds; 
still, even they have a kind of tendency towards it, and of capacity for 
it—though, indeed, several such tribes and people have died out without 
ever having attained to it. And so will it be with many of those who, 
at the present day, are in this condition. They will be swept away by 
those who possess the higher form of organized thought, without their 
ever reaching this point in the progress of moral and intellectual being, 
If the question be askked—Why we do ourselves believe in a future life? 
The answer is—-That we believe in it for the same reason that Homer, 
and Virgil, Cheops, and Darius, Porus, Arminius, and Galyacus believed 
in it—that is to say, because our remote, but common ancestors, had 
passed out of the state in which thought is chaos, and had reached the 
state in which thought bas begun to organise itself; and because the 
vertebral column of the form in which it had with them begun to 
organise itself was belief in a future state. None of all of us, whether 
dwellers on the banks of the Ganges, the Thames, or the Nile, could any 
more get rid of, or dispense with, or act independently of that formative 
column of thought, than our animal constitution could of its formative 
column of bone. Belief in God, in moral distinctions, in personal re- 
sponsibility, in the supremacy of intelligenco—that is to say, that it is 
intelligence which orders, and co-ordinates God, the universe, and man, 
would all be powerless and unmeaning, were it not for this belief ina 
future life. These, and other beliefs may feed and support it; but it 
acts in, and through them, and gives them their chief value. It puts 
man in permanent relation with God, and the universe. Hitherto 
nothing else has done this. Without it these other beliefs would have 
been mere chaotic elements of thought.” 

Then since clearly the mission of Moses was to establish a 
people, and also to declare a revelation, the lightest sentence of 
which should outlive the accumulated wisdom of Egypt, why was 
this central thought absent? We have not space to follow Mr. 
Zincke in his masterly solution of the difficulty. To select 
isolated passages would be to spoil the entire thread of his argu- 
ment. We must content ourselves with commending it in its 
entirety to the thoughtful reader, merely observing that cleverly 
|and thoughtfully as the whole subject is treated, we think Mr. 
Zincke has injured his position by overstating his case. The 
Mosaic dispensation as such doubtless ignored the doctrine of a 
future life. But when Mr. Zincke states that the idea 
| was steadily ignored in the whole course of a national litera- 
| ture, embracing history, legislation, philosophy, poetry, morals, 
and above all religion, through a range of a thousand years, we 
think he has altogether overshot his mark. After all, those reci- 
| pients of a creed whose mental calibre is the highest and their 
| insight keenest are its truest exponents. And the writer of the 
| Epistle to the Hebrews was clearly a master in the faith it was 
/no longer his desire to defend when he says incidentally of his 
forefathers, yet distinctly, and with no thought of the idea being 
| controverted, ‘* many were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
| that they might obtain a better resurreetion.” Clearly he was not 
| writing to a people to whom that idea would come with any 





sense of novelty. 
To return to the subject more immediately before us. Mr. 
|Zincke traces the intimate connection between the Egyptian 
belief in a future life and Egypt’s greatest achievement, the 
art of writing, and the influence of this discovery on the 
|other nations of the earth. We have a good deal of light 
| thrown on the whole subject of Egyptian belief by knowledge 
| gleaned from the ‘Book of the Dead,” one of the Egyptian 
|sacred scriptures, which our author compares to Bunyan’s 
| Pilgrim's Progress, the purpose in both books, though with an 
|interval of some six thousand years between them, being the 
|same. Each, says Mr. Zincke, presents a picture of the hindrances 
| and difficulties both from within and from without, and of the 
requirements and aids of the soul in its struggle to attain to the 
higher life. But before going into the subject of their belief, ob- 
| servances, discoveries, and general civilization, there arises the ques- 
tion, Where did these Egyptianscome from originally ? This people, 
once so high, now sunk so low, to whom the world owes so much, at 
what period and from whence did they people the Valley of the 
Nile? ‘hat they were of Aryan origin Mr. Zincke brings the 
most crucial tests to prove. ‘Their religion, morals, science, 
architecture, all point in that direction. He inclines to the belief 
‘that they entered Egypt by way of the Red Sea, and that the 
balance of historical argument is in favour of Abydos having been 
| the first centre of Egyptian power. At all events, this entrance 
| into Egypt must have taken place, he considers, at so remote @ 
sical Aires of the world might have been 


date, ‘that the phy ar D 
| somewhat different to ote are. The Dead Sea might 
| not then have been A thease eae below the level of the 
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Mediterranean, and the isthmus we have just seen canalised might | have been that locks would have been required at the two extremities, 
such as Darius and Ptolemy had at Arsinée. These locks would have 


: ” Fi ° 
then have been navigable rere Me. Zinche proceeds: | been at Suez, and at the southern side of Lake Menzaleh. But the 
“But it will make the point in question more distinct if I endeavour | diminution in the cost of construction, say £8,000,000, instead of 
to speak more precisely about it. The immigration into Egypt could | £16,000,000, would not have been the chief gain; that would have been 
not possibly have been an off-set of the Aryan immigration into India, | found in the fact that the canal would have been a now Nile in a new 
which resulted in the formation of the Hindoo, or of its westward out- | desert. It would have contained an inexhaustible storage of water to 
flow which resulted in the formation of the Greeks, Romans, and | fertilize, and to cover with life, and wealth, a new Egypt.” 


Teutons. These dispersions must, we know, speaking broadly, have _,,, . M . - 
been contemporaneous. Their date, however, as has been already | The conclusions at which our author has arrived on many social 
observed, was so remote that no one branch of the race retained the and political questions are well worth attention. He has taken 


slightest trace of a tradition of the original seat of the race, or of the his experiences as a Suffolk vicar and an Eastern traveller, and 


way in which they themselves came to their new home, or of any par- | : . be 
pn Ao of the occurrence. We will suppose, then, that the event to | fusing the two together, has given us the result. We would com 
which they all belong, and of which each isa part, occurred 20,000 years mend to more than one of those quiet, unobservant human beings 


ago. I merely use these figures tomake myself intelligible. Butthe Aryan who are content to rest and be thankful,—quite sure that our 


immigration into Egypt belongs to a still more remote epoch, and to | English agricultural labourer has a very good time of it,—the 


another order of events. In the stratifications of history its place is far | wes ° r - 
lower down. It is a part of what forms a distinct and more primitive | thoughts Mr. Zincke has written down in his chapter on ‘‘ Achmet 


stratum. Again, for the purpose of making my meaning distinct, I will | tried in the Balance with Hodge.” He has expended much thought, 

say = —— -p- —s — which —_ place 3 a ae | too, on growth as an essential element in the life of Christianity. 
: e peoples and civilization of Europe, as they now exist, are to | yw, = . 

ened at the first-mentioned of ioe two hers Ae asst stg | We can but hastily allude to this, but therearea few valuable pages 

To that which preceded it may possibly be referred some fragments of a | 00 the manner in which the schools of Alexandria were eliciting 

previous condition of things in Europe which have been enigmas to his- | the life while they thought only to stereotype the doctrines of Christ. 

torians and ethnologists, as the Etruscans, the Finns, the Laps, and the | The wisdom of Old Egypt was great, but we have seen the end of 


Basques. The Egyptians may have been a part of that first original | , . ; . . 
= coming down freely of their own accord into Egypt. Or they may | ®Frabging society (of however high an order) in the iron frame of 
have been driven out of Persia, or from the banks of the Indus, at the | caste, and petrifying all knowledge in the form of immutable 


epoch of the rise and outflow of the second wave. At all events, this is | doctrine. We have before said that we do not by any means 

clear, that they were no part of the second wave itself ; because their . ee 

language was older than the Aryan tongue of that epoch. As it was endorse come of the deductions Mr. Zincke draws from the facts 

also older than that of the Semitic peoples, they, too, must have come | before him. And we almost venture, even in the presence of such 

into being after the Egyptians.” considerable scholarship, to doubt if he quite realizes where some 
of his conclusions would land him, but we heartily commend bis 


When we first opened these pages, and saw that many of them 
were devoted to the Pyramids, we were inclined to think we had | delightful book as a fresh pleasure to the thoughtful reader. 


had the subject presented to us ad nauseam, and were little disposed 
to believe any fresh good derivable from its consideration. We 
can only assure those who may be in a similar frame of mind 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD L* 
Tue volume entitled The Greatest of the Plantagenets, which was. 
that they will be agreeably disappointed. If Mr. Zincke| published anonymously some years ago, attracted considerable 
has not exactly succeeded in presenting us with many fresh | attention at the time of its appearance, and has been referred to 
facts concerning these ancient monuments, he has at least yery favourably since by several most competent historical critics. 
poured a flood of fresh thought over them. But it is the| ‘The author, agreeably surprised, as he tells us in the preface to 
same with almost everything he touches; he seems to possess his present work, at this reception, and finding that no writer had 
the quickening power which makes the dry bones live. We all | pursued the course which he had merely indicated, and produced 
knew long ago that there was some truth in the old adage that | » more exhaustive history of his hero-King on a new basis of reliable 
beauty is in the eye of the beholder, but it might be a subject of | facts, has thought it his duty himself to respond to the wish to 
curious speculation how many travellers have gazed at the wooden | that effect expressed by the critics of his former work, and the 








statue in the Boulak Museum without investing it with flesh and 
blood as our author has done, looking at it, as he himself says, 
till the soul returns to it. Nothing perishes in Egypt, and the 
wooden statue which for thousands of years has lain unmolested 
in its tomb “ bears no stain of time upon it.” The sense of the 
ancientness of Egypt was always upon our traveller. As he stands 
before the obelisk at On, he remembers “ that it had been there 
for centuries when Abraham came down into Egypt, that Joseph 
and Moses had read its inscriptions word for word as the erudite 
Egyptologer reads them this day ;” that there Thales, Solon, Pytha- 
goras, and Plato had all studied, and smiling at himself, involun- 
tarily shifts his position, as if half conscious he ‘¢ was obstructing 
the view of Joseph or Herodctus, or standing in the way of Plato 
or of Moses.” We cannot follow Mr. Zincke further. We would 
gladly notice much that he has said of the ancient architecture of 
this extraordinary people, of their knowledge of hydraulics, and 
their practical application of their knowledge, of which he gives 
remarkable instances, proving beyond controversy the very high 
state of civilisation to which even at a very remote period they 
must have attained. 

With reference to the Suez Canal, after remarking that there 
is nothing new in the idea, the old Egyptians having fully debated 
the plan and rejected it only from motives of policy, the idea 
itself having been eventually carried out and through communica- 
tion kept up by Persians, Greeks, Romans, and Saracens, Mr. 
Zincke adds :— 

“The only absolutely new point is that it is a salt-water, and not a 
fresh-water canal ; and with respect to this, I think we may feel certain 
that if old Rameses, or Necho had engineered it, instead of M. Lesseps, 
it would not have been as it is. They would have decided in favour of 
fresh water, because they could then have constructed it at half the 
cost; and would, furthermore, by so doing, have had a supply of water 
in the desert, sufficient for reclaiming a vast extent of land, which woul 
have more than repaid the whole cost of construction. Instead of cut- 
ting a canal deep in the desert at an enormous cost, they would, as it 
were, have laid a canal on the desert. This they would have done 
by excavating only to the depth requisite for finding material for its 
levées, and for the flow of the water which was to be brought to it from 
some selected point in the river. It is evident that this kind of canal 
might have been made wider, and deeper, than the present one at far 
less cost. The river water would then havo filled the ship canal, just 
as it now does the sweet-water canal parallel to it. The sweet-water 
canal now reaches Suez. A sweet-water ship-canal might have done 
the same. As far as navigation is cone 7 the only difference would 


| Fesult is the volume before us, from which he still withholds his. 
| Own name. 
| We have no intention here of entering on a discussion of the 
various points at issue between our standard historians since the 
time of Hume and the present author on the leading features in the 
character and policy of Edward I. The ill-estimation into which 
that great King had fallen among ordinary historians and readers 
| sprang much more, we apprehend, from the careless indolence 
| with which a writer who has attained a great name is servilely 
copied by succeeding writers, than from any critical, intelligent, and 
| informed opinion on the subject. It therefore only required that 
| an appeal should be made in an intelligent and independent 
/manner to the judgment of earlier authorities, whose names, 
'once all-powerful as guides of public opinion, still command 
|respect and attention, to produce an immediate reaction in 
public feeling, and a confession that gross injustice has been 
}done to the memory of one of the very greatest of our 
'kings. The two facts that the reputation of Edward was neces- 
‘sarily in a great degree antagonistic to the enthusiastic and 
| romantic conceptions of Wallace and Robert Bruce as the national 
| heros of Scotland, and that the tone for the history of this reign 
had been given ever since the time of Hume by Scotchmen, were 
| sufficient in themselves to create a doubt as to whether the cause 
| of England and of Edward had been fairly stated ; and the fact 
| that Welshmen had also considered it part of their national creed 
| to decry the memory of the conqueror of Llewellyn and David of 
| Wales, rendered the probabilities of injustice having been done to 
that memory still more probable. Not a few students must have 
already arrived at conclusions very similar in kind, though not 
absolutely identical, with those of our author before his earlier 
volume appeared ; but he has the great merit of having pressed the 
subject on the attention of the English public in a distinct and 
concrete form, fortified by facts and ingenious and weighty argu- 
‘ments. His present work is a further step in the same direction, 
‘and can hardly fail, whatever may be in some respects its faults 
of execution, to elucidate still more clearly, by the controversy 
which it will probably evoke, the real man and the real history of 
England and Scotland during his reign. 
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In referring to the drawbacks which we may point out 
detracting from the justice of any claim which our author may 
regard himself as possessing to have produced the standard history 
of Edward [., we must distinguish between the accidental and 
temporary characteristics of this volume and those which are con- 
nected with the essential views which it puts forward. ‘Thus, if we 
were disposed to dwell on small matters, instead of regarding the 
intrinsic value of the volume as a whole, we might criticise 
the too great space in proportion to the scale of the work given 
tothe enumeration of the favourable criticisms evoked by theauthor’s 
former volume. These literary memoranda have necessarily only 
an ephemeral value, and might perhaps have been discussed with 
‘advantage in a note. The reputation of Edward I. must rest 
henceforward on facts and arguments, and not on authorities alone, 
however high, and although our author, in the modesty of his 
ancognito, may think it necessary to support his own judgment by 
that of well-known students, the details of these recommenda- 
tions are more appropriate to an earlier stage of the investigation, 
and may be omitted with advantage in future editions of the work. 
There is another drawback, to some extent inevitable, in the fact 
that the history is still in a state of controversy, and that authori- 
ties, both ancient and modern, have to be considered, and the 
reasons given for the rejection or adoption of their conclusions 
at every stage of the work, thus breaking the continuity of the 
narrative, and notonly injuring the work in an artistic point of view, 
but impairing the effect which would be produced by a simple and 
concentrated statement of the facts, as exhibited in the earliest and 
best authorities. This difficulty cannot be escaped from entirely as 
yet by any writer on the subject, but perhaps our author might omit 
with advantage some of those references to the statements of modern 
writers and later chroniclers with which he illustrates his argu- 
ments, or might make a more distinct and marked difference in 
his mode of reference to them and to the earlier and better autho- 
rities on which he in fact bases his own views. We mention this 
more particularly, because this somewhat indiscriminate reference 
to authorities gives to a superficial reader a wrong idea of the 
author’s own method of criticism, and conveys an impression of a 
certain looseness in this method which we believe not to be at all 
justified. The author has shown his decision and independ- 
ence in his conclusions, let him rely more absolutely in appearance, 
as he does, we believe, in fact, on the mere cogency of real evidence, 
and disregard the support or opposition of mere names and 
modern authorities. 

Substantially, as we have already intimated, we think the author 
has made out a strong case in favour of a very favourable estimate 
of Edward I., both morally and intellectually. He has drawn 
more particular attention to his merits as a constitutional ruler, 
‘and really the founder of our present constitutional form of Go- 
vernment. He has given good reasons for believing in the 
general rectitude of Edward’s purposes, and his habitual veracity 
and good faith. He has shown the fallacies and falsehoods in- 
volved in the usual statements respecting Edward's conduct towards 
Scotland and Wales, and he has done much to place the relations 
between the English King and the great Scotch nobles, of whom 
the Bruces, the Baliols, and the Comyns were fair specimens, in 
their true light. Where we should differ from him would not be 
in the general tone of his remarks, but in the extent to which he 
has, we think, allowed his high estimate of Edward to carry him 
into undue disparagement of some other men, and to a want of ap- 
preciation of some wider and more national considerations. He is by 
virtue of his office of biographer led to look at matters a little too 
much from the stand-point of Edward himself and the Crown alone, 
and to ignore other ways of approaching the subject. We do not, 
for instance, think that he bas done sufficient justice to the cha- 
racter and constitutional services of Simon de Montfort, and to his 
share in the establishment of our present Constitution, and to the 
influence of his position, and still more of his character, in forming 
the mind of Edward himself in his earlier years. Nor are we satis- 
fied with his treatment of the resistance to the Crown of the great 
Barons,—the Bigots, Warrennes, and De Clares of Edward's reign. 
Personal ambition and class interests no doubt entered largely 
into their motives, and a case may also be brought against Edward 
himself on similar grounds ; but that they had not also in their 
determined proceedings clearer, if not higher conceptions of their 
duty as guardians of English liberties we are not prepared to concede. 

So with Scotland, and in some measure with Wales. Selfish- 
ness and personal ambition no doubt predominated in most 
of the baronial opponents of Edward in the former kingdom, and 
we have little to say for the Baliols or Bruces personally in 
that point of view. But there was also, we can entertain little 


doubt, a strong feeling of national independence in Scotland, | Lieutenaut-Colonel F. Grant. 





which gave the Barons much of their real power, and of which 
they eagerly availed themselves from time to time. Of this, 
Wallace—however savage his character, and however over-rated 
his abilities—became the special organ for a time ; and this feeling, 
we think, demanded greater consideration on the part of Edward 
than it really met with. Nor, however unworthy was the conduct 
of the Welsh Princes, and however beneficial to that principality 
was its subjugation by Edward, ought he to ignore this popular 
sentiment as an element in our sympathies. Our author appears 
to us, not so much in express words, as in the general tone of hig 
narrative, to fail in recognising this national sentiment properly 
in England, as well as in Scotland and Wales; and in his con- 
viction that Edward embodied (as he did largely, no doubt) the 
spirit of his age, he seems to us to have overlooked somewhat 
the force of the external currents of feeling and opinion. Our re- 
maining exception to his estimate of Edward is that be has rather 
too much softened the real tone of Edward’s nature. Although 
habitually far from being either ferocious or hard-hearted, 
Edward had a sternness of nature which, when it was not under 
the control of his discriminating and generous feelings, led him 
sometimes, under the influence of his naturally passionate temper, 
into what we must consider as not only unrelenting, but savagemoods 
of mind. In his spirit he was an autocrat as well as a constitu- 
tional founder—one to be dreaded, as well as respected and loved 
—and such we think to be the character displayed in the very 
striking portrait, from an engraving by Vertue a/tcr the statue at 
Carnarvon Castle, prefixed to this volume. 

These are our exceptions to a book which in the main, and as 
a whole, we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be a masterly 
and valuable contribution to the literature of English history. 





STRANGE FOLK.* 
WHEN we spoke a week or two ago, in noticing the Swiss novel 
Soul and Money, of the advantage to English readers of good 
translations of foreign fiction, we assumed a discrimination on 
the part of publishers probably greater than that of amateur 
translators who do not so often feel the reading pulse, nor 
so anxiously diagnose the symptoms of morbid action. For 
instance, without denying, of course, Oelschliiger's ability, we can- 
not compliment Colonel Grant on his selection of this amorous tale 
for translation. ‘Taking the subject into account, there is a very 
fair avoidance of anything seriously objectionable ; but the loves 
of doting old men, actresses, young ladies in male disguise, and 
novitiate priests have little novelty to recommend them, and are 
not agreeable to those who may peruse them without injury. Nor 
is there anything characteristic of Germany in green-room 
jealousies, managerial perplexities, the machinery of ovations 
and applause, and the private or rather professional lives of 
the actors and actresses. Then, again, Strange Folk is 
one illustration the more of that objectionable form of tale 
eked out by a long secondary narrative occupying more than a 
third of the book, and introduced by one of the characters. 
So that it is, in fact, two tales welded together where 
they converge. And one of these contains two other shorter off- 
shoots, so that the artistic unity of the whole is “conspicuous by its 
absence,”—a defect not common, we are glad to think, in English 
novels. Nor is there the excuse that these convergent stories are 
necessary for the elucidation of existing conditions, though of 
course this is the one assumed. Tbe mainstory is of acertain dreamy, 
vain, elderly Dr. Anselmus, who writes old-world romances and 
frets because he is not appreciated ; his chief peculiarity is extreme 
sensitiveness to sounds, which supplies the motive for all his 
restless changes of abode, and affords some amusing scenes 
for the reader. He takes it so determinedly into his head at last 
to go into a convent as a lodger, that being trammelled with a 
beautiful niece, he is easily persuaded to let her go also in the 
character of a nephew and amanuensis. In the monastery, of 
course, a young novice falls into her company with whom she 
falls in love, and who, enjoying the sympathy of the handsome 
youthful guest, does not content himself with explaining 
that he had been designated by his mother to the priest- 
hood, but relates his whole previous history. In the course 
of this we have offshoot No. 1, the history of a low adventurer 
with whom he fell in at the theatre haunted by both of 
them; and offshoot No. 2, that of the mother of the actress of his 
choice. The novice’s story ended, and the sympathy of the female 
heart excited by his sorrows, the sex of the youthful amanuensis is 
not long in being discovered by the now attached and intimate 


* Strange Folk. Translated from the German ‘of Hermann Oelschliiger, by 
2 London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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friend. Their hearts thus indissolubly united, the remainder of 


The character of Dr. Anselmus is sketched with much 


the book relates her uncle's anger and his measures to separate her | power, but borders so closely on caricature as to shake from time 
from one set-apart for the Church ; and the retreat of Dr. Anselmus | to time the feeling of its reality. His vanity and irritable cap- 


from the convent, and his reconciliation to his niece’s lover on 
discovering that the first love of the latter was the daughter of 
his own first love, aided perhaps by the generous offer of the rich 
ex-novice to provide for the publishing of his latest romance with- 
out delay and in the most costly style. But first we have the 
escape of the novice from the convent in the respectable garments 
of the middle-aged author, which affords an occasion for an amus- 
ing illustration of the doctor’s romantic enthusiasm : — 

“With beating heart Dora followed the venerable man up the stairs. 

But how she laughed when the Superior opened Doctor Anselmus’s door, 
and her uncle appeared in cowl, capuch, and cord as a complete Capu- 
cine. ‘How charming you look, uncle!’ said Dora, with a laugh, taking 
his hand almost too much like a girl, and even the Superior himself 
began to laugh so heartily at the absurdity of the situation that Doctor 
Anselmus was obliged to join in the gaiety, and very soon, in conse- 
quence of immoderate fits of laughter, was obliged to hold his aching 
side with one hand and with the other to wipe away the tears from his 
eyes. The Superior could not sufficiently assure the learned Doctor 
how well the dress suited him; and the monk’s cowl, which he now 
wore, did, in fact, harmonise very well with the melancholy ascetic 
expression of Doctor Anselmus's features, when he had left off laughing ; 
it really was very becoming to his pale, colourless cheeks, to his dark, 
black eyes, and to his lofty forehead. ‘ My wish,’ said Doctor Anselmus, 
is at last fulfilled,—the wish which I have had for many years, and 
which I have thought of in many painful times. Who would have 
thought that I should ever have been allowed to wear the garb of an 
order whose members I have so often envied in silence? I was lying 
on my bed, and looking quietly at the cowl, when suddenly the wish 
came over me to see how it would become me. Ah! I put it on with a 
smile, and I shall take it off again with sadness.” 
The convent part of the story is strange enough, cer- 
tainly, or would be strange, if it were not, instead, unlikely 
and improbable. But the folk are not so strange—if we except 
the irritable romantic Dr. Anselmus and the unprincipled 
adventurer Joseph Breitsam—and our author felt this himself 
when he had to explain the appropriatenees of the catching title 
in the last page of his book. Setting aside the passage 
which describes the conduct of the beautiful and voluptuous 
model of an artist friend who frightens Dr. Anselmus from 
his home, and the passages in which the Doctor’s passions in their 
turn are fired, first by the picture of a lovely Spaniard, and again 
by the personal charms of his own niece, the story does not offend. 
Indeed Marion the actress’s love for Henry is true and pure as 
well as strong, and is described both with power and refinement ; 
though it isthe unrestrained and confessed, it is, nevertheless, the 
virgin love of a beautiful girl who will not marry because she is sure 
that love would cease when it became a duty to love. But we 
think Lieutenant-Colonel Grant should have expunged, for Eng- 
lish readers, the account, to them, so revolting, of the uncle’s brief 
passion for his niece, especially living as she was with him, as a 
daughter and under hissole care. It is true he explains in a note the 
legitimacy, in Germany, of marriages between uncle and niece,— 
which does not mend the matter for us but makes it worse,—but 
the paroxysm is so transient and the story is so independent of it 
that it should have been omitted entirely. 

The most attractive part of the book is its picture of the old con- 
vent, or rather the impression which is left on the mind—for 
there is little of actual description—of the silent old grey building, 
in its deep and wide moat of rippling green water, backed by the 
wooded mountains of the Spessart ; and of the quiet, calm, colour- 
less, useless lives of the monks,—amused like old women with the 
most trivial things, and obedient and respectful to their vener- 
able and kindly and very deaf superior; getting a little mild 
excitement and their only amusement in a game of skittles in the 
evening in the green alley of the convent garden, overshadowed by 
its ancient yews :—- 

“The alley on the right side of the garden had been turned into a 





skittle-ground. It was lighted by a single lamp hung over the skittle- 
ground, and another lamp was burning on a small table, at which a) 
brother was sitting with chalk and a slate to mark each party's score. 
Tn the background was a long table, with a provision of stone tankards, 
which proved that the ten or twelve monks and the novice, who made up 
‘the society, required from time to time to refresh their wearied frames. 
In front the reverend Superior was sitting on a comfortable arm-chair, 
from which he had a good view of the game without taking part in it. 
The impression was curious, in seeing the monks engaged in this worldly | 
pursuit, and Dora could hardly keep from laughing, when she saw an | 
old father with a groy beard and steel spectacles on his red nose step | 

| 








up, select one of the bowls, and then tucking up his long woollen robe, 
Stoop down, and troll it down the alley. Then the monk began to throw 
about his leg, a well-known movement with enthusiastic skittle-players, | 
performed after they have thrown the bowl, with the vain hope of giving | 
it the proper twist. It was, indeed, too comical. It was far from being | 
disagreeable to Dora that the alley was so badly lighted; the bearded | 
forms, in frock and cowl, moved about like shadows in the dim light, 
= content with being able to see the clear light at the end of the | 
ey. 


tiousness are admirable, but his credulity and his nervousness carry 
us into the region of farce. As an illustration of the latter, we 
have the episode of the chessmen which he finds in the convent- 
garret,—it is a paraphrase of the Pickwickian discovery of ‘ Bill 
Stumps his mark.” He gloats over them like a miser, locks them 
up, and dreams that the trunk is broken open; writes a treatise 
about them to prove that they are evidence that Germany had the 
honour of inventing chess; reads an eloquent oration on the 
subject to the assembled monks, and as a climax, uncovers the 
precious relics, —when the excellent Superior wakens up, and asks 
how he came by the chessmen which Brother Erdmann had carved 
for him. The exhibitions of his nervousness, however, if they 
savour also of farce, are intensely comic, and, moreover, are 
only farce in so far as they excite the laughter of more well- 
balanced minds and less delicate-strung natures. We can well 
believe that the following is no exaggeration, but only a very 
graphic account of what keen observation has noted :— 


“She was gazing thoughtfully on the river, the woods, and the fields. 

Suddenly something sparkled in the meadows and for a moment almost 
dazzled her. She shaded her eyes with her hands, and tried to see what 
it was. She soon made out a man on the other side of the stream, who 
was about to set to work again at his mowing, which he had left off to 
take a moment's rest, and was preparing to swing his glittering scythe 
through the luxuriant grass. Perhaps the scythe was not sharp enough, 
for the peasant took a whotstone which was hanging from his side and 
began to sharpen it. A moment afterwards Doctor Anselmus rushed 
like a madman out of his room on to the terrace, His eyes were 
gleaming, and his pen was violently clenched in his hand. ‘What is it? 
Whatis it?’ he cried. Dora could scarcely answer ; she was so startled. — 
‘ What ?’ she replied, ‘ what do you mean ?’—‘ Do you not hear it ?’ said 
her uncle, and listened breathless. ‘There—now—now again—do you 
not hear it?’—Dora laughed out aloud. ‘Goodness,’ she said, ‘ you do 
not mean the man mowing, who is sharpening his scythe in the meadow?’ 
—‘Do I mean him?’ said Doctor Anselmus. ‘Certainly I do mean 
him,’ he went on, getting more excited: ‘I do mean that man in the 
meadow who is sharpening his scythe.'—‘ Why, does he disturb you ?’ 
said Dora, laughing; ‘that would be too absurd.’—‘ Absurd!’ shrieked 
out the Doctor. ‘ How in God's name can you call that absurd which is 
driving me mad, which is making me wretched and miserable? Listen 
again—kling—ling—ling—ling! Is the man going to mow all the grass 
in the kingdom, that he is so long sharpening his scythe ? Do you not hear 
him ?’—‘ Certainly, I hear him quite well. But how pleasant and poetic 
it sounds in the still morning!’—‘ Dora, Dora, do you wish to drive me 
mad? I know very well what you would like to say; you imagine that 
because this noise unfits me for work, and makes me ill and wretched— 
you imagine that I am a fool—you imagine '—‘ But uncle——’ en- 
treated Dora.—‘ You have no idea how ill I am, how my nerves are un- 
strung; you do not know how much I am to be pitied; you cannot 
understand how an event of this kind disturbs me, and what a shock, 
what emotion an apparently innocent noise like this gives me.’—*‘ The 
man has left off again,’ said Dora, timidly.—‘ Has he?’ said Doctor 
Anselmus, and listened again. ‘Is it possible? I seem to hear him 
the whole time—kling—ling—ling: it goes on in my ears. But you are 
right, be has left off.’—‘ Now, uncle, you must set to work again !’— 
‘That is my misfortune, groaned the Doctor, and walked up and down 
the terrace wringing his hands. ‘That is my misfortune. I can work 
no more. I shall always imagine that I am hearing the man sharpening 
his scythe, and while I am trying to ascertain whether he is really doing 
so, or whether I am only the dupe of my imagination, I am unable to 
compose a single connected sentence, far less write it down.’—‘ That is 
curious,’ said Dora, and added with slight irony: ‘the distance of the 
vexatious scythe must be at least a mile.’ Doctor Anselmus stepped up 
close to her, and appeared as if he wished to look through her. ‘Do 
you envy me my good hearing ?’ he asked with a hollow voice.—‘ No, 
but I admire it.’” 
We have no space to remark on the clever and amusing descrip- 
tion of the light-hearted, unprincipled scoundrel Joseph Breitsam, 
who figures in the novice’s account of his previous life. We do 
not wonder that Henry was jealous and angry at the intimacy 
which the beautiful actress dared not decline from the unscrupu- 
lous wielder of the pen of this theatrical critic. 

We cannot compliment Lieutenant-Colonel Grant on the cor- 
rectness of his English, though the translation is so easy that the 
title-page alone reveals that his book was not written originally in 
English ; and we do not find the printing and binding very carefully 


supervised. 








THE CARAFAS.* 
Tue widening of historical bounds and the removal of historical 
landmarks, the merging of individual in national action, have 
so altered the conditions of the world that it is hardly possible 
history should ever be written in the future as it was written 
in the past ; and this has weakened the influence of names upon 
the minds of men. It is not so much that the wearers of some of 
the greatest have been found out, and pulled down from the high 
places they never had any right to occupy; the change has a 





* The Court of Anna Carafa: an Historical Narrative. By Mrs, Horace Roscoe St. 
John. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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| and his predecessor, Monterey, are the representatives par excellence 
| of the tyranny and fraud which marked the government of Naples 





wider and a deeper origin; principles have succeeded to indi- 
viduals, as objects of study, and men have become the accidents 
of history. The great names, the great old houses, the men by the Spanish Viceroys. There were loneliness and desolation in 
“ Of a famous Order whose lists were old Anna's death, severe and lingering suffering, friendless and untended. 
When Venice blazoned the Book of Gold,” | She was buried, without pomp, in an age in which pageantry out- 
are passing deeper and deeper into the land of myth and legend | vied its lavishness towards the living in honouring the dead; ang 
and the realm of forgetfulness. Only students care to bring them | her history, which records her almost boundless wealth, and the 
back for a little, to confront them with wide and overwhelming | homage she exacted from the arts and industries of her country, 
change, and a social state whose postulates are immeasurably in | tells of no regret, public or private, for the high and mighty prin- 
advance of the problems of theirs. When some student does this cess who had outlived her beauty and her wealth, and had laid up 
for us, his labours are welcome for the air of old romance that | no other treasure. 
stirs around us for a while ; but it soon dies away, and the small- The author has chosen for her historical narrative a busy time, 
ness of the once vaunted scheming, the narrow selfishness of the | full of intrigue and stirring action, and a crowded stage, across 
far-famed subtlety, the littleness of the so-called great aims come | which many figures pass which we would like to call back from 
out, and, combined with the unscrupulous ferocity of those bad old | the invisible world to this, and look upon as they really were in 
times, produce a feeling which is half-horror and half-contempt. | their mortal days. Great names crowd her pages, and amid the 
The splendour of them revives also, and when we forget the multi- | intrigue and the violence, the lying and the heartlessness which 
tude, so easily forgotten then by the great who ruled them, but | attach to most of them, she refreshes her readers with glimpses of 
whom, thank God! the great can no longer rule and forget, it has a | the art and literature of the time. Two chapters, one on * Italian 
wonderful charm, sweet and enticing, solemn and sad, like that | Drama,” which flourished exceedingly with lavish splendour at 
vision which unfolded itself before the poet who listened to Galuppi, | the Court of Anna Carafa, and the other on “ Feudalism in Italy,” 
and saw Venice in the days of the Doges. | are the cleverest portions of the book, which ought to have come 
The story of the Spanish Viceroyalty at Naples is rich in names | to an end with the life of Anna Carafa. The last chapter, * Free 
around which cluster countless recollections of subtlety, scheming, | Italy,” is out of place. 
ambition, and ferocity. Its annals abound with splendour, romance, Ee Se ae eee se 
littleness, lying, and crime. In its foremost rank stands the family casei 
of Carafa, which rose into fame in the twelfth century, and was CURRENT LITERATURE. 
merged in that of Medina-Sidonia, which remains, though among | _ moe _ 
the inactive dignities, to this day, in the second half of the seven- The Dublin Review, April, 1372. (Burns and Oates.)—There adnad 
teenth. Mrs. Horace St. John has made a fortunate selection of | tis number no philosophical article continuing the remarkable series 
, : on the questions at issue between Mr. Mill and the intuitive 
her subject, and though she does not add much that is novel to ae 
s , " zs ‘. | school. Indeed, the number would be below the average in interest, but 
the general history of the long period during which the history of for a very lively and humorous article on Mr. Lever as a novelist 
the Carafas is intertwined with that of the Italian and Spanish | which is extremely entertaining. The reviewer estimates the talents of 
peninsulas, she groups the incidents which were characterized by | Mr. Lever far above the mark at which we should put them when he 
that combination skilfully, and conveys a distinct notion of the | speaks of him, as “‘if not the first, in the very first line of the novelists of 
chief individuals of the great, crafty, and unscrupulous family | the nineteenth century.’” But the articlo itself contains plenty of eriti- 
who illustrated and were illustrated by the troublous history of | cisms which are hardly consistent with this very favourable verdict on 
two countries, and involved in the confused and interminable drama | Mr. Lever’s powers. We should certainly have doubted his claim to 
whose theatre was Rome. Her arrangement of her materials is rank as high as Mrs. Trollope, and should put him immeasurably below 
effective. A preliminary chapter, devoted to the history of | her son; and yet Mr. Trollope cannot, with all his wonderful fertility 


the ‘Palace of the Syrens”—there is old classical legend and and wonderful realism, claim to rank, in reach and elevation of imagina- 
tion, anywhere near Scott or George Eliot. Miss Austen, with her 


the gloomy poetry of medieval days in the name—records the 
g Poon y bate | exquisite finish,—nay, Mrs. Oliphant with her very unequal but often 


nscription it still bears, and which is a protest against the oblivion conned Goty~sith sutktae dion have; ieleel, vote 


from which this book, more accessible and attractive to the | é : : 

2 . | of Lever’s reputation outlasting the century at all. But perhaps we are 
general reader than the heavy history of the Carafas of Madda- unjust to him. His reviewer here, who writes with a great vivacity 
Joni, in Bohn’s series, is intended to rescue it :— and humour, is probably much better fitted to appreciate him than the 

“*This structure,’ says the inscription, ‘erected with rare and wonder- | present writer. Tho following will give some impression of the 
ful ingenuity under the direction of the powerful Princes of Stigliano, | happy humour of the reviewer:—“Mr. Lever’s dealings with 
has, through the lapse of years, fallen into decay. In order to preserve | money are truly magnificent—he confers estates with a generosity equal 
it from entire ruin, and to prevent its lending honour to other names, in do Uhakal Wie: Citta ead cesar Geo Ws teeele @ ete bbe 
reverent memory of his most dearly-loved wife, Madalena Carafa, this | cansndameust d ‘ : rer Die dade 

4 when they are in hopeless difficulties. Then do they give magnificent 


building is restored by Carlo Mirelli, Prince of Teora, Marquis of 5 , 
Calitre, and Prince of Couza. Whosoever thou art, enter. He wishes | entertainments, buy thorougbred horses, respond with alacrity to every 


the palace to be open, not only to himself and his kindred, but also to all | demand of friendship and every appeal for charity, dash about in post~ 
who are not of his race. chaises, and stimulate postboys with guineas, live in profuse luxury, and 
This palace, which was never completed, but whose history is | exhibit a faultless taste in cookery.”—The number contains an interest- 
written and finished, was a part of the inheritance of Anna | ing paper from the Roman Catholic point of view on ‘ Saints’ Lives as 
Carafa, Princess of Stigliano, the famous Vice-Queen of Naples, | Spiritual Reading,” on Mr. Plummer's ingen of “Dr. Dollinger on 
4 eo a > ” i ; ; “ $ , 
the last direct descendant of her branch of the distinguished and | t2e Popes,” and a fair and just article on “ Parliament and Catholic 
adventurous race. She was grand-niece of Pope Clement caeuanieat a a : 
VII. ; granddaughter of the great and unhappy Prince Luigi, _ Essays by a 2 enolate By William Lucas — 
who shrank away from the Palace of the Syrens to die in a Vol. ut. (Witenes = a —— one o mS 
monastery ; daughter of the ‘* magnanimous and heroic” Antonio, ee - o- Mag ws ee mananphiee dna rene Ps 
: . “The New Academy.” “Our aim,” ho says in the course of it, “should 
beloved of the gods, so that he died young, and of Elena Aldo- : ; F 
Senedd whe t I lendid d itl 3 | be to elevate the intellectual standard of the nation; to encourage 
ny Wow One “4 he eo ee with her from Rome ; | gravo authorship; to stimulate severe reading; to repress the 
wife of the great Duke of alien, a proud, imperious, false | ppijistinism of vulgar riches and of impertinent idleness. In order to 
woman, who had as many suitors as Penelope, as many lovers as | aceomplish this grand purpose, we must confer rewards.” And he goes 
Mary Stuart, but who was as friendless as Mary Tudor, and like | on to consider what these rewards must be. Every reasonable person 
her, ill mated. A centre of intrigue in her girlhood, a restless, | must agreo that the objects proposed are desirable. That authorship of 
covetous, rapacious schemer in her maturity ; a fascinating, false | any kind, even the gravest, needs encouragement, seems indeed at first 
woman always, she seems to have staked her soul against her | sight to the writer of this notice, as he looks upon his shelves, a ques- 
little notions of the ‘whole world” all through her life; and to have | tionable statement. But it is probably true that the quality, rather 
been loved once passionately by Diomed Carafa, her cousin, the | than the quantity, which is, indeed, moro than satisfactory, would 
finest young fellow in that long line, but never to have had be improved by a more discriminating patronage. It is said that at ia 
anotherchance. She wasa great patron of art and luxury, merciless in sent writers on certain subjects of the highest importance must be content 
i : . to teach the public at their own expense. In a wealthy and well educated 
the exercise of her feudal rights, at once fierce and frivolous, perpe- , : F f 
trator of many Soccits anil vistin of many decentious. and th os country these volunteer instructors will never be wanting. Many 0 
outher ty hof th h di a — - » and the great- | them, however, have no claim to be heard beyond the ability to pay the 
i oO ad ranch of the great house - with her. There was plenty | balance against them in their publishing account; and it is quite con- 
oO nee ao strife, and heartburning, even during the gorgeous | eeivable that these may to some extent occupy the public ear, to the 
yeuss of the vice-royalty of the Duke and Duchess,—of the power | exclusion of other men who have every qualification but the indispens- 
which Anna Carafa coveted soeagerly, and mournedso bitterly when able one of money. That Mr. Sargant makes out his case, in part at 
they lost it, power so grossly abused, that the names of Medina | least, we do not doubt. Of course the pertinency of particular instances 
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may be questioned. Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, is the advocate 
of an unpopular philosophy, and has met with fow readers, not because 
his subject, but because his views of his subject have been disliked. 
But what are we to say when Lord Dufferin tells us that he wrote “a 
laborious treatise,” made it known to the public by the “ most eloquent 
and expressive advertisements,” but did not have one single copy purchased? 
But how many did his lordship give away? Of course if you give, as men 
in Lord Dufferin’s position are not unlikely to do, a copy to every likely 
purchaser, you may reduce your sale to nothing. Let the evil, however, be 
granted, what is the remedy? We are to have an “Order of Merit.” 
Our readers will be interested, if they are not convinced, by Mr. 
Sargant’s arguments in favour of his plan. It seems surprising to us 
that a man who can write so well as our author should not have seen 
the utter absurdity of the plan which he suggests in “Tho Princess 
and her Dowry.” Briefly, it is that the expenses of maintaining Royalty 
should be paid by persons whose incomes exceed a certain sum. Surely 
this needs no comment. A third essay, on “Comparative Morality,” 
is very interesting, though tho argument is open to exceptions. 
London, for instance, is not entitled to the pre-eminence that seems to 
be implied in the fact that the number of illegitimate births is many 
times less than that of other great European capitals. The average is, of 
course, brought down by the vast amount of sterile prostitution. It may 
seem a paradox, but yet it is possible that coantries where the rate is high 
may be, if not more moral, yet less sunk in immorality. Our Scotch friends 
may console themselves with this reflection when they are twitted with 
their enormously high rate. Only the wonder is how a man in Scotland 
contrives to avoid getting married, so very wide is the net which the 
law spreads for him. 

The Fuel of the Sun. By W. Mattieu Williams. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) —We do not know that any one has been seriously discom- 
posed by the theory, not uncommon among astronomers, that the solar 
heat and light have diminished in time past, and will continue to 
diminish. The prospect of our own fuel, here in England, falling 
short seems much more serious, though the other result, when it did 
begin to be noticed, would of course be infinitely worse. But if there 
be such a one, he may gather comfort if he can accept the theory which 
Mr. Williams here propoundas, which may be briefly stated thus,—that 
the sun, continually moving through space, gets fuel from the medium 
which fills the inter-stellar spaces. He has taken a great deal of pains 
in considering in reference to this view the many important solar obser- 
vations which have been made of late, and whether or no he succeeds 
in commending his theory to the experts, he has certainly succeeded in 
putting forth a treatise of considerable interest. 

Eating and Drinking ; @ Popular Manual of Food and Diet in Health 
and Disease. By G. M. Beard, M.D. (New York: Putnam. London: 
Sampson Low and Co.)—This is certainly one of the most sensible books 
on the subject that we have ever seen; and, at the same time, it is not 
alittle amusing. Dr. Beard's remarks on the increase of consumption 
and nervous diseases that has been brought about by the artificial life 
of civilization, and of the dislike which has simultanously developed 
itself to all kinds of fat foods, are well worthy of note. It is, of course, 
easier here, as in other things, to point out the evil than to suggest the 
remedy. What the author has to say is probably as practically useful 
as anything could be. ‘The remedy for this vast evil suggests itself; 
it is to prepare fatty and oily food in such a way that the modern palate 
can relish or endure, and the modern stomach digest it.” We might quote 
many wise saws; here is one,—‘‘ Abstinence from regular meals in 
health is a vice in which only professed gluttons should indulge.” We may 
be pretty sure that the man who eats no luuch thinks too much about 
his dinner. Some of the miscellaneous information is very curious. 
The people of East Africa, for instance, consider cheese to be a mineral 
—as indeed they might very well consider the goats’ cheese that one 
gets in some places to be, seeing that it ismuch harder than sandstone,— 
and therefore denounce it. Dr. Beard expresses himself very liberally 
about cannibals; they are not by any means, he says, “the most cruel 
or the most degraded specimens of humanity.” Nor is he so severe as 
we might expect, on a practice which seems to have prevailed formerly 
at Bagdad of calling in physicians on pretence of consultation, and de- 
vouring them. On the other hand, he is stern to the ladies. “ Woman 
in the United States,” he says, is “nervous, sickly, and slender,” and he 
States a result of his calculations, that “about one-fifticth of the best 
work of the world has been done by women.” 

The Judge’s Sons. By Mrs. E, D. Kendall. (Tegg.)—This is a good 
little story, written with much liveliness and sound sense, which would 





have been better, in our judgment, if the ‘“total-abstinence” moral 
which is insinuated had been left out. There is a walnut sideboard in 
the story which appears at the beginning with a reasonable garniture of 
decanters in it, and which, it is hinted, has no little to do with the 
trouble which overtakes the judge and his sons. At all events, it 
appears cleansed at the end of the story with “the liquor vanished from 
it, and in its place epergnes and vases filled with flowers.” Our impres- 
sion is that the black sheep would have been black, liquor or no liquor. 
Why else does Mrs. Kendall call her tale “ A Story of Wheat and Tares ?” 
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JEschines against Ctesiphon, translated by a First-Class Man...(T. Shrimpton) 6 
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Blackwood (S. A.), Heavenly Places,—Addresses on Joshua, 12mo...... (Nisbet) 0 
Confessions of a French Catholie Priest, ed by S. ¥. Morse, 8vo.... (Hodges) 6 
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Johnson (R. B.), Very Far West Indeed, cr 8V0 ..........e0ce0+00 (Low & Co.) 10/6 
Knight's English Cyclopaedia of Biography,—Sapplement, 4to ...... (Bradbury) 15/0 
Lee (W.), The Days of the Son of Man, cr 80 .........0+6 (W. Blackwood & Sons) 6/6 
Longfield (M.), Elementary Treatise on Series, 8vo ...... (Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 20 
Maclaren (A.), Twelve Sermons at Manchester, l2mo .,.(Hodder & Stoughton) 1/0 
Maskell (W.), Odds and Ends, 12m0..........ccccc-cossossorscccessoseercescesceces (Toovey) 36 
Maughan (Rev. J.), Memoir of his Life, &c., by Cooke... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Paull (M. A.), My Parish, and What Happened in It, cr 8vo ...... (Marr & Sons) 1/0 
Perrier (A.), A Good Match, 2 vols cr 8vo ..(King & Co.) 21/0 
Philosophy of Christianity, cr 5V0........0.0+ ..(W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 
Poems, by Author of Paul Ferroll, 12mo. (Longman) 3/6 
Porter (N.), The Human Intellect, 8vo ..... eenccevcveccees erercoccsoscorsocooces (Strahan) 160 
Protestant Pill for the Ritualists, Svo (Simpkin & Co.) 10 
Reade (W.), The Martyrdomn of Man, Cr 8V0.............ceceeceeseeceereeseeeee (Triibner) 14/0 
Robertson (F. W.), Expository Lectures on Episties to Corinthians (King&Co.) 5/0 

36 


Robertson (F. W.), Sermons preached at Brighton, 4 Series.,..(King & Co.)—each 
(Hunt & Co.) 3/6 
<(Churebill) 5/0 
(Longman) 1/0 
(Low & Co.) 5/0 


Ryle (J. C.), Home Truths, 8th Series, 12M0 ..........ccceeseessereesseres 
Sabben (J. T.) and Browne (J. H.), Handbook of Law of Lunacy ., 
Shakespeare's Winter's Tale, with Notes, by Hunter, 12mo 










Spofford (H. P.), The Thief in the Night, 12mo .., 

Spurgeon (C. H.), The Treasury of David, Vol 3, 8V0 ......cc0cceceerereee (Passmore) 8/0 
Stockhardt (Dr. J.), Experimental Chemistry, by C. W. Heaton (Bell & Daldy) 5/0 
Tollemache (Mrs. W. A.), Spanish Towns and Spanish Pictures ......... (Hayes) 7/6 


Tristram (H. 8.), The Topography of the Holy Land, er 8vo .........(8. P.C. RK.) 4/0 
Trollope (A), The Golden Lion of Graupe?re, 8vo. (Tinsley) 12/0 
Virgil's Eneid, Books 5 & 6, with Notes from Conington’s Edition (Whittaker) 2/6 
Worboise (E. J.), Chrystabel ; or, Clouds with Silver Linings (J. Clarke & Co.) 5/0 
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LYONS SILKS. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite the attention of their customers and the 
public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. The increased facilities for the trans- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
represent by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 
A Case, containing patterns of every reliable description in PLAIN and FANCY 
SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 60s to £20 the dress, forwarded 
on application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London; 
and Quai St. Clair, Lyons. 


NEW FASHION BOOK. 

The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 
is enlarged, and contains Engravings, with descriptions and estimates, of the latest 
Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 

Post free for Six Stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 




















N ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
1 ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 


use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste, Royal Dentifrice, and Odontalgique 
Elixir (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) completely destroy 
and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify the Teeth, 

Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 
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HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








COMFORT to the FEET._PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES. 


Softness and elasticity, combined with the appearance and durability of Leather, are their peculiar advantages. HALL and CO., Sole Patentees, 6 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London. 





“FIELD’S 


OZOKERIT 


CANDLES.” 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—In the press, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS. by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G:S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.RS,, &., 


entitled 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Georce Avaustus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Jn a yew days, 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHNn. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. By A exanver 
HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. Ee ees 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 
[Ready this day. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Grant, 
Author of: The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Vow ready. 
NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
By Heyry 


HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. 


Kinasiey, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle Mathilde.” “ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &., &c. In 2 vols. [Vow ready. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 


[Vow ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
TENDER TYRANTS. By Joszru Verry, Author of 


“ Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 
CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


RosBert St. Joun Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 


Author of * Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.”—Atheneum. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEW EDITION OF RYMER JONES’ ANIMAL CREATION. 
In large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE ANIMAL CREATION, 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 
By T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, 
WITH FIve HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
G LITTER and GOLD: a Tale. By Horace Fiecp, B.A., 
J sAuthor of “A Home for the Homeless,” “ Heroism,” “Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of the World,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CORNER OF CHANCERY LANB), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 





orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... coo oo oon ooo ove we 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (rauch approved) eee ove oe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) soe eee we 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (ads — for — writing).. eos ooo ove we 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream . ove ose ove - 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolseap ... ove eve oe oe eve vee ve 6/6 


Letter Paper for Seribbling wee ooo ooo plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 
The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note :. ‘five quires. for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6. and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 aud 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


ONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 

DON STREET.—For View. see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 

post 44d). It also contains Illustrations of Ventilating Stove—Papers on the Inter- 

national Exhibition—The Royal Academy—Newington Church Competition— 

School Competition for the London Board—Technical Terms—Harmony of Natural 
Laws, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


Y EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookscller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Cc H LORA LU YM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 











CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID, 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





_ LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. | 





THE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—The LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 is OPEN | 
DAILY, from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. The S.E. Entrance in 


holders only. 





EXHIBITION of 1872.—There are FOUR 
ENTRANCES, open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.:— 
1, South-east Entrance in Exhibition Road. 
2. North-east Entrance in Exhibition Road. 
3. North-west Entrance in Prince Albert's Road. | Dressing Case combined ; 
4. North Entrance on east side of Royal Albert Hall. | Travelling Bag. 


HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 
—SEASON TICKETS for the LONDON EXHI- 
BITION of 1872 NOW on SALE at the Albert Hall. | frog, 
Ticket Office, and at the usual Agents’. Gentlemen, | 
£2 2s.; Ladies, £1 1s, 
HE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. 
—The OWNERS of SEASON TICKETS are 
entitled to ADMISSION to the EXHIBITION on ALL | 
OCCASIONS when open, including the reserved days. | 
To ADMISSION to CEREMONIES and PRIVATE | J. C. and J. FIELD, 








yY 


To ADMISSION to the GALLERIES of the EX- 
HIBITION TWO HOURS BEFORE the PUBLIC. 

To ADMISSION to the MUSICAL PRO- | 
MENADES in the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
| CARPET EAnCr ae TO THE ROYAL | ° 


FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exhibition Road is open from 8 a.m. to Season Ticket- 
: . | EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX Y: 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at ny E DIE VAL FURNITURE. 
moderate prices, made on the premises. BS 
ELEGANQIES for PRESENTS, Catalogues post | the 


FISHER, 188 ‘Strand, ind, London, » W.0. 


| tye ne POLYTECHNIC. — Mr. 
Vv George Buckland'’s New Musical Version of 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” Beautiful scenery and dis- 
solving views. 





R OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Natural 
W Magic, by Mr. King. Lecture 1. Curiosities of 
Optical Science. Brilliant Experiments, with new 
Mystical al Skete h and ste artling illusions. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Mr. King’s 


New Lecture on Mont Cenis. The African 


SIX YARDS WIDE. 








ype \ <i 7. J »v 
ISHE R S GL A D STO NE BAG. Conjuror, and a thousand other Amusements. Twice 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and daily, 12 and7. Admission 1s. 


is also made as an Empty 





Similar 

to that designed by E. Welby Pugin, Esq., for 

~ Granville” Hotel, can be obtained through Messrs. 

J. WORSLEY and CO., Gothic Furniture Agency, Vic- 
toria Station, Belgr avia. 








Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- Buexs IMPROVED BELTS.— 


PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- : 1 t 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE "| struction. Prices from 15s to 428. Full particulars 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


VIEWS. | Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c. —W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxtord Street, London, W. Established 
1833, 





LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, - —— 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MOC-MAIN LEVER 


GARDENS and MUSICAL RECITALS in the | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts WIS 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, in connection with the ~ J mat 9 Sa . Condi \ HIPh's 


Exhibition. 


TPHE LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872. | 


ADMISSION :—On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays, Is; on Wednesdays, 
2s 6d., except on certain reserved days, which will be 
duly | advertised. 


SLER 'S CRYSTAL ‘GLASS | 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


YIRHOUOYT CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to | 
inform late residents in India that their celebratei | 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Ltalian Warehouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and wholes- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of CROSSE and BLACKWELL. 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains! 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 18 
} —— Street, London, S.E. 


| bt ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, beurs the Labe 
used so many years, signed, ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


WHITEHEAD'S 
| QS OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E. C. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM- 
| PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, beiug the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
| Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 








TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
eurative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee? 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post- office orders to be made payable to John White 
Post-ottice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

grea STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLINGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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HE PETERSBURG and VIBORG 
GAS COMPANY (Limited). 

corporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, 
is with Limited Liability. 

Capital £150,000, in 15,000 shares of £10 each, of which 

the Directors reserve the right to allot 5,000 shares 

in St. Petersburg, at the equivalent of 80 roubles a 


- £1 per share on application, and £1 10s on 
allotment. Calls not to exceed £1 per share, at 
intervals of not less than three months. ? 

Should no allotment be made, the deposit will be re- 
turned in full. 5 

Until Gas shall have been manufactured and publicly 
supplied for twelve months by the Company, interest 
will be paid half-yearly at the rate of £5 per cent. 

r annum on the paid-up capital. 

A sinking fund will be provided for the redemption at 
par of all the shares by the time the concession of 
the Company expires, namely, in 1920, when the 
works and mains become the property of the Munici- 


ity. 
poly DIRECTORS. 
Colonel George Davison, Director Patent Gas Company. 
Daniel Thomas Evans, Esq., Chairman, Bombay Gas 
Compat y. . : 
Henry Lawrence Hammack, Esq., Director Ratcliff Gas 
Company, London. 
William Maitland, Esq., Director London and Provin- 
cial Marine Insurance Company. 
William Price, Esq., Director Patent Gas Company. 
James Sydney Stopford, Esq., Director Oriental Gas 
Company. ’ ; 

(With power to increase the number to eight directors.) 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co., with a Local Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Board. 
Solicitor—H. P. Sharp, Esq., 92 Gresham House, London 
Engineer—T. Randolph Mellor, Esq., C.E. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co. 

Threadneedle Street. 
Brokers—Messrs. Huggins and Rowsell, 1 Thread- 

needle Street. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Good, Daniels, & Limbert, Public Accountants. 
T. N. Stokes, Esq, Auditor Imperial Continental Gas 

Association. 

Secretary (protem.)—Mr. W. E. Breakspear. 

Offices—Rectory House, Martin's Lane, Cannon St., E.C. 





PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the exclusive concession for and lighting with 
gas the Petersburg and Viborg quarters of the City of 
St. Petersburg, Russia. These two quarters are on 
the north bank of the River Neva, and contain many 
of the chief establishments of the Imperial Government, 
including the Academies of Medicine and Artillery, 
the large Hospital and Infirmary of Baron Villiar, and 
other Hospitals; several Barracks, the chief Fortress, 
Mint, Lyceum, and many extensive public and private 
Manufactories and Foundries, as well as a large 
oumber of Shops, Hotels, and Restaurants. The 
— is estimated at 150.000. 

e Municipality of St. Petersburg, with the full 
sanction of the Imperial Government of Russia, has 
granted a Concession for lighting the quarters referred 
to for a term of 50 years, from 21st March, 1870, with 
exclusive privileges. Works are to be erected and 
half the public lamps lighted within three years, with 
assurance of one year's extension, and the remainder 
within seven years from the date of the concession. 
The Concessionaire has deposited with the Municipality 
the sum of 20,000 silver roubles as security for the due 
completion of the works within the specified time. 

The first number of public lamps stipulated for in 
the concession is 1,411, and the Municipality have the 
right to increase that number with the consent of the 
Concessionaire, and it is expected that the number will 
be increased to 3,000 in a few years. The price for the 

ublic lamps is fixed at 304 silver roubles for each 

mp lighted for nine and a half months in the year— 
equivalent at the present rate of exchange to about £5 
per lamp per annum (as against £2 14s in Moscow). 

The Concession provides for lighting the Crown 
buildings and public establishments (estimated to con- 
sume 24 million cubic feet of gas per annum) at the rate 
ef 2 silver roubles 80 copecks—equal to 7s 6d per 1,000 
cubic feet—and the charge for private lighting is fixed at 
3 silver roubles 20 copecks—equal to 8s 6d per i,000 cubic 
feet. The Engineer has ascertained that the cost of the 
best gas coal at the works is only 21s per ton, as against 
48s in Moscow, and the Directors are assured that his 
estimate of a clear return of 8 per cent. from the com- 
mencement of the supply may be relied on; they also 
believe that the works may be completed within the 
estimate, and that the undertaking contains elements 
of success as promising as those of the several Euro- 
pean gas companies whose shares have reached so 
high a premium in the official list of the Stock 

change, amongst which are :— 


: : Paid up. Present price. 
Imperial Continental...... £4315 0 ... £6915 0 
European ..........09 + 1000... 1610 0 





Continental Union 2000.4. 2710 0 

A great encouragement connected with the under- 
taking may be derived from the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of the quarters of Petersburg and Viborg, appreci- 
ating the benefit and convenience derived from gas by 
the adjacent parts of the city already lighted, are eager 
for its introduction, The great prosperity of the com- 
panies which supply the other portions of the city of 
St. Petersburg affords a reliable assurance that great 
success will attend this Company. 

The Engineer, Mr. Mellor, who has had large experi- 
ence in foreign gas works, has visited St. Petersburg, 
and examined in detail] the districts to be lighted, 
together with the site of the proposed works, and the 
following extracts from his report show the estimated 
@ost of the works, and the returns to be expected from 
the gas supply :— 

“Testimate that the cost of the necessary works, 
land, approaches, main pipes, lamps, and all other 
anaes, substantially and strongly built, but 

rom any ri B 
£108,000 y outlay in useless ornament, would be 
* * * * * * 

“Taking therefore the Concession as a whole, and 
considering the nature of the districts to be supplied, 
the geveral terms of the Concession, and the very fair 
prices to be obtained for gas, I am of Opinion that 











there will be a clear return of at least 8 per cent. to 
commence with (and annually increasing) on the 
capital required for constructing substantial works of 
sufficient magnitude to meet all requirements, and also 
to provide for working capital and sinking fund. The 
prospects of increasing consumption of gas are as 
good as on the other side of the Neva, and as the price 
of firewood is constantly getting higher, there will 
always be a ready sale for coke at full prices, 
* . oe * * * 

“The two companies which light the other portions 
of the city receive, as nearly as possible, the same rates 
for their gas as are provided in this Concession, but we 
have an advantage in the price of public lamps, and in 
the amount paid for lighting and repairs. The old 
company, which light the Admiralty quarter, realise a 
profit which enables them to pay a dividend of 10 rou- 
bles per share, on which 57 roubles 15 copecks has 
been paid up, and the price of their shares on the 
Bourse is 115 roubles. This company was established 
in 1835. The new company, which light the other 
quarters on the south side of the Neva, realise a profit 
of over 16 per cent., and divide 10} per cent. per annum, 
and the price of their 100 roubles shares is over 60 per 
cent. premium.” 

The Directors (on the recommendation of their Engi- 
gineer) propose to adopt the Patent Gas Company's 
process of manufacture, which will obviate the neces- 
sity of using cannel coaljin maintaining the quality of 
gas required by the Concession, and also effect a con- 
siderable annual saving in the cost of coal and in the 
value of coke. 

A contract, dated 30th March, 1872. has been entered 
into between Messrs. Soboleffsky, Wolff, and Poznan- 
sky of the one part, and the Company of the other 
part, for acquiring the Concession, with all its rights 
and privileges, for the sum of £12,500, of which £7,000 
is to be accepted in fully paid-up shares of the Com- 
pany, and the remainder in cash. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
may be had on application to the B.okers, Messrs. 
Huggins and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle Street, and at 
the offices of the Company, Rectory House, Martin's 
Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. ; where also the memorandum 
and articles of association, the contract of the 30th 
March, 1872, and the detailed report of the Engineer 
may be seen, which latter will be sent to any inteuding 
shareholder upon application. 

May 6, 1872. 4 


THE PETERSBURG and VIBORG 
GAS COMPANY (Limited.)—NOTICE is Hereby 
Given, that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the shares 
in the above Company will be CLOSED on TUESDAY 
next, 14th inst. 
By order, W. E. BREAKSPEAR, Sec. (pro tem.) 
Rectory House, Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., 
May 11, 1872. 
OVERNMENT SEOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY,-LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Government Stocks. 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 














AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


HE HIGHEST PRICE will be given 

for freshly emptied SHERRY BUTTS, HOGS- 

HEADS, and QUARTER-CASKS by DUNVILLE and 
CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast. 


| are DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 

18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of 
Cognac, 38s per dozen —HENRY BRETT and CO., 
oe Distillery, Holborn Bars, Established 


I 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very ' 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ICHARD PARKIN ané. CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
R 1730 P 
(The 1780 1 lina 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .., 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY 
RIcHARD Parkin & Co.'s Hock 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ...... 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases 
Price Lists and every information on application, 
38}, 39,40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 


rH 4 























BURTON'S. D o 
| Des- ;Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the me sert. ‘per pr. 
finest Steel. — — 

s. dis. djs. d 

34-inch ivory handles ..,...per doz.) 14.) 11 6 5 . 
34 ditto balance itt ..........cecee0e 6612 6 6&6. 
4 ditto, ditto .....0- aii 233 ./17..| 6 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto .. 27 .| 20 .| 7 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto...... : -| 23 ,. 
4 ditto tinest African ivory ditto...) 36 23 .j 12. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 35 23 |W. 
Ditto, with silvered biades . 46 .| 33 13 66 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,.| 23. .| 19 .| 7 6 
\ ILLIAM 5% BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plaus of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 





FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimmediat 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 


Had of all Chemists, 
(yx HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 





London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 

AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is i iately ch 

THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes ail dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


EATING'S 








lad 








| PERSIAN INSECT- 

DESTROYING POWDER.—Fieas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists. 














Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


JURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 

Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthia,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of RB. ELLs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. Loudon Agents:—W. Best aud Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


and for 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French [nstitute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1554, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 


superior to all others. 
BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {P(7ENGES: 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 

OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CU. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price, 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 

OQHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
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ATURE, and has already received the 


7". SCHOOL and the BIBLE.—The following DECLARA- 


TION is in COURSE of SIGN 


adhesion of the Gentiemen whose Names are appended thereto. 
Additional signatures of Nonconformists will be received by John Glover, 
19 Highbury Hill, N.; or W.H. Williams, 36 Coleman Street, E.C. 
DECLARATION. 
As strenuous efforts are being made to exclude the Bible by law from Public Frederick Johnaton, Surbiton. 
Elementary Schools, we the undersigned (not connected with any Established James Johnston, jun., London. 


Church), believing that such exclusion w 
our duty publicly to record our disapprov 
F. Adams, Highgate. 

L. H. Adams, Highgate. 

Wm. Shepherd Allen, M.P., Newcastle- 

under-Lyne. 

William Arthur, Clapham. 

Edmund Backhouse, M.P., Darlington. 
J. P. Bacon, London. 

Edward Baines, M.P., Leeds. 

George O. Ball, London. 

Thomas Ball, Nottingham. 

W. Crosby Barlow, B.A., London. 
Henry Bateman, F.R.C.S.E., London. 
Walter Baxendale, London. 

John Bennett, Notting Hill, London. 

8. B. Bergne, London. 

Henry M. Bompas, Temple. 

George Bowden, London. 

Charles Box, Bexley Heath. 

William B. Boyce, London. 

W. H. Budgett, Bristol. 

T. Percival Bunting, Chelsea, 

8. Butler, Highgate. 

H. A. Carman, Crayford. 

M. Caston, Bristol. 

John Chubb, London. 

W. Clark, Bristol. 

John Clulow, London, 

Eustace R. Conder, M.A., Leeds. 

John Cooper, Manchester. 

Samuel Cowdy, Camberwell Gate. 

John Cropper, Liverpool. 

L. Thain Davidson, Moderator of the 

Presbyterian Church in England. 

Thomas Davies, Cheddar. 

Edward Dennett. 

Robert Devonshire, Blackheath. 

George Duncan, London. 

James Oswald Dykes, M.A., Regent 
E. 8. Ellis, Leicester. (Square. 
Thomas Elvey, Highgate. 

Robert Ferguson, LL.D. 

John Finch, Tunbridge Wells. 

James Fleming, Keutish Town. 

R. 8. Ford, Leeds. 

Benjamin Fox, Highbury. 

Donald Fraser, D.D., Marylebone. 

R. Freeman, Londoa. 

Lewis Fry, Bristol. 

John W. Gabriel, London. 

R. J. Gamble, Upper Clapton. 

William Gill, Blackheath. 

Alexander Gillispie, London. 
James Grey Glover, M.D., Islington. 
John Glover, Highbury. 

Richard Glover, Bristol. 
John M. Grant, East India Avenue. 
Samuel G. Green, D.D., Leeds. 
Benjamin Gregory, Stoke Newington. 
Newman Hall, LL.B., Surrey Chapei. 
James Harcourt. 

Charles Haydon, London, 

R. Heriot, London. 

Jesse Hobson, London. 

Sidney H. Hodge, Highbury. 

James Holroyd, Leeds. 

W. H. Hooper, Walthamstow. 

Isaac Hoyle, Manchester. 

Henry Hudson, Bexley Heath, 

J. E. Hughes, London. 

Thomas Jackson, 8.T.P., London. 
John H. James, D.D. (President Wesleyan 
James Jenkins, London. (Conference. | 
F. J. Jobson, D.D., London, 
J.C. Jones, Barnsbury. 
John Jowitt, Leeds. 
Charles Thomas Keen. 

G. M. Keil, London. 
H. P. Lake, Highgate. 


ould be a great national evil, feel it to be 
al thereof :— 

| Charles E. Lewis, Old Jewry. 

| G. B, Lloyd, Birmingham. 

| J. H. Licyd, Highgate. 

| Peter Lorimer, D.D., English Presbyter- 
F. Lycett. Highbury. {ian College. 
Samuel M’All, Hackney College. 
Alexander M’Arthur, London. 

W. M’Arthur, M.P.. London. 
Samuel McComas, Dublin. 

Hugh M. Matheson, London. 

John T. Matthews, Shooter's Hill. 
B. H. Moore, Lewisham. 

Samuel Morley, M.P., London. 

C. E. Mudie, London. 

Richard Mullens, London. 

William New, Bexley Heath. 

W. Foster Newton, Richmond. 

E. E. Ogden, London. 

George W. Olver, B.A., Battersea, 
George Osborn, D.D., Richmond. 
Hugh Owen, London. 

Joseph Parker, D.D., London. 
Joseph W. Pease, M.P., South Durham. 
Wm. Pearce, London. 

George Peck, Bexley Heath. 

G. T. Perks, M.A., London. 

J. B. Pike, Plumstead. 

Charles Prest, London. 

Edward S. Price, Upper Tulse Hill. 
T. Price, Highgate. 

Charles Plaw, Bexley Heath. 

John Plaw, Bexley Heath. 

Edward Rawlings, London. 

A. Holmes Read, Hackney. 
Charles Reed, M.P., Hackney. 

H. P. Reynoldson, Highgate. 
James H. Rigg, D.D.. Westminster. 
William Roberts, B.A., Notting Hill. 
John Sands, Highbury. 

William Smallwood. Bexley Heath. 
G. Smith, M.A., London. 

Lancelot Smith, London, 

T. B. Smithies, London. 

J. M. Soule. 

Thomas Spalding, London. 

J. Spence, D.D., Wanstead. 
William R. Spicer, Highbury. 

C. H. Spurgeon, London. 

Charles Stanford. 

Edward Steane, D.D., London. 
John Stedman, M.R.C.S.E., London. 
J. C. Stevenson, M.P., South Shields. 
James Stiff, London. 

John Stoughton, D.D., Kensington. 
Robert Taylor, M.A., Camberwell. 
Joseph Tritton, Lombard Street. 

R. T. Turnbull, London. 

W. H. Trounson, London. 

William Turner, London. 

J. W. Tweddle, London. 

William Tyler, London. 

Josiah Viney, Highgate. 

Samuel D. Waddy, B.A., London. 
Samuel D. Waddy, D.D., Bristol. 
James Watson, Berners Street. 
Robert Watson, Highgate. 

William Watson, Highbury. 

J. Kerap-Welch, London. 

W. B. Whelpton, St. John’s Wood. 
Frank H. White, Chelsea. 

George F. White, London. 

C. Wiggs, Highgate. 

William H. Willans, Highbury. 


| John W. Willans, Brighouse. 


H. R. Williams, London. 

John J. Wilson, J.P., Kendal. 
William Wilson, Kendal. 
Benjamin Woodward, Highgate. 
W. J. Unwin, LL.D., Homerton. 





W. Lamplough, Blackheath. 

C. E. yg Highbury. | 
Hi. Leask, D.D., London. 

Leone Levi, King's College. 


SECOND LIST. 


Frederick Porterson, Clapton. 

Henry W. Williams, Hull. 

John Beirre, Manchester. 

John Harvard, Wesley College, Sheffield. 
Benjamin Gough, Faversham. (don, 
George Pearson, Dartmouth Park, Lon- 
George Smith, 80 Fenchurch Street. 
George Pedley, 60 Camberwell Road, 
James Ferry, 8 Commercial Road, E, 
John Edwards, Holloway, 

William Button, Loudon. 

John Hall, Tottenham. 

James P. Miller, 35 Whitechapel Road, 
E. J. Wheeler, New Barnet. 

Samuel Walker, Bradford. 

Henry Mitchell, J.P., Bradford. 

Joseph C. Woodcock, Bradford. 
George Bolton, Bradford. 

J. Norton Dickens, Bradford. 

James Skeen, 3 Sydney Terrace. 
James Stiff, Lambeth. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The recent marvellous success of Gold Mining in New 
Zealand is well known. 

This Company is formed with the object of purchas- 
ing and working an exceedingly valuable piece of 
auriferous ground in the Coromande! district, Province 
of Auckland, New Zealand, upon which the well- 
known Mine called the “ Kapanga " is situated. 

No Gold-fields are so rich as those of the Thames 
and Coromandel, in the Province of Auckland, and the 
published reports and statistics clearly show the aston- 
ishing quantities of Gold already yielded and now 
being produced by the Mines situated in these districts. 

Some of these have, within the last three years, paid 
enormous dividends, the “ Shotover”™ having returned 
to its Shareholders no less than £95,000; the * Long 
Drive,” £78,000; the “Golden Crown,” £125,000 (or 
upwards of £688 per share); and the “Caledonian,” 
the richest of all rich gold mines, paid. in the short 
space of three months, £208,780 in dividends, and in 
six months, viz., from February to August, 1871, it 
actually paid to the Shareholders no less a sum than 
£454,740, To this large sum must, however, be added 
the extraordinary amounts set aside as a “ Reserved 
Fund,” and also that paid away as the working expenses 
of the property. 

Such astounding production is altogether unequalled 
in the whole history of quartz-mining, and, taken in 
conjunction with the large yields from other mines (as 
shown in the annexed reports, &c.), it more than suffices 
to prove the richly auriferous nature of the prevailing 
“ formation.” 

It can be shown on the most competent and un- 
doubted authority that a similar and almost identical 
“formation exists in the Kapanga Mining property 
acquired by this Company. 

This Mine some years since was worked to a com- 
paratively smal! extent, in a very inefficient manner, by 
the then proprietors, who raised ore of the value of 
upwards of £40,000, but owing to the machinery break- 
ing down the Mine became filled with water. 

In consequence of this, the then proprietors were 
compelled to cease working the Mine, and pending the 
arrival of new machinery from England, they left for 
the Thames gold-fields, which at that time commenced 
to attract attention, the effect of which, under the 
colonial law, was that their rights were lost, and 
eventually the Crown resumed possession of the pro- 
perty in question, through whom the vendors to the 
Company acquired their ‘ 

The Crown Lease is for a period of 15 years, being 
the longest period for which the Crown have power to 
grant a lease under “ The Gold Fields’ Act, 1866,” and 
is Similar in terms to all mining leases granted in the 
province (with its workings, rights, privileges, and 
appurtenances), and contains in all about 16 acres 

3 roods, 

All the surrounding land has already been eagerly 
taken up by the local mining men, who are now pro- 
ceeding to work their claims. 

The utmost care has been taken to obtain the 
opinions of the most eminent gevlogical and mining 
authorities on the spot—men whose great local ex- 
perience fully qualities them for that task. The 
directors refer with confidence to their reports (copies 
of which accompany this prospectus), and it will be 
seen they afford the most reliable evidence of the 
auriferous value of this great mining property. 

Amongst these will be noticed the names of— 

1. Captain William Rowe—the well-known Manager 
$ the famous “Caledonian” Gold Mine, and of the 
‘Thames Gold Mining and Investment Company,” 
Thames district—a gentleman of 30 years’ experience, 
and of the highest character and judgment. 

2. Captain J. Reeve, Manager of the Imperial Crown, 
and late manager of the Kapanga Gold Mining Com- 

pany. 
2 Captain J. Ninnis, late 
‘Kuranui Gold Mine,” and 
Kapanga. 

4. Charles Ring. Esq., J.P.. a large mine owner and 
éreat mining authority—the first who is said to have 

discovered gold at Coromandel in 1352. 








Manager of the rich 
once Manager of the 





5. Alex. Aitkin, Esq., Government Engineer and 
Mining Inspector for the Coromandel district. 

6. J. D. M’Tavish, Esq., Mining Engineer in Australia 
and in the Thames district, New Zealand. 

7. Mr. H. Thode, late Underground Agent, under 
Captain Reeve, at the Kapanga Mine, and a thoroughly 
practical miner, whose excellent report deserves very 
especial attention. 

8. Mr. J. Verran, a Mine Engineer of very great prac- 
tical experience and intelligence, employed under 
Captain James Thomas at the Coromandel Gold Fields. 

In addition, the Mine has been inspected by various 
other eminent mining authorities, who are unani- 
mously of opinion that the property is one which will 
yield most valuable results, if worked in the manner 
about to be carried out by this Company. 

This mining property is most compact, situate close 
to the shipping port, has a large stream of water flow- 
ing around it, affording abundance of water for all 
necessary purposes at all times, and has an unlimited 
supply of timber, flrewood, and coal at command, and 
at cheap rates; the climate is proverbially salubrious, 
and provisions of all kinds are plentiful and cheap. 

The property has many lodes of veins of rich auri- 
ferous quartz, quartzite, and other vein stuff, and it 
will be seen, from perusing the reports just referred to, 
that the workings and explorations already carried out 
have opened up the Mine very considerably, and 
rendered easy and profitable the further development 
of the property. 

Besides the lode worked upon, several other lodes are 
known to exist on the property, and in short this choice 
piece of ground is universally held to be one of the 
best proved and richest in this highly auriferous region. 

Mr. Henry Thode, the late underground agent, in his 
report on the property, dated 2nd May, 1871, states 
that:—* The direction of the lode is about north and 
south, inclining west, and varies in size from six inches 
to four feet. Portions of the vein at places were not 
payable to us in the way we were obliged to work it, 
but at different points rich runs of auriferous ground 
occur, which are regular and defined from surface to 
the deepest points attained. The two principal points 
and richest portions of the vein exposed are the north 
belt of ‘Albion Lead,’ and the south belt of * Coro- 
mandel.’ The latter run of gold ground is sunk on 90 
feet below the bottom level, which is 240 feet from 
surface, and is proved to be well defined, and as rich 
as it was at any point I saw the vein in the upper 
levels. Very little work was done at the bottom of the 
winze, and little ground stoped away on the course 
of the lode. This part of the Mine is now 
proved and opened on for any incoming company to 
work the ground discovered at a good profit. The 
‘ Albion ' or north belt was not sunk on below the No. 
3 Level, about 150 feet from surface, and the No. 4 
Level is driven north within a short distance of the 
Albion run of ground, where it was found to be ex- 
ceedingly rich and productive; in the deeper levels 
there would also be a vast quantity of good payable 
ground to be stoped away, immediately this ground is 
intersected at the bottom level. There is also another 
large run of gold-bearing ground explored at the No. 2 
Level, about 120 feet from surface, which is some 60 
feet south of the Coromandel beit before-named, that 
was never seen in the lower level or works, and I am 
of opinion that this south belt will be found to be as 
rich, if not richer, thaneitherof the magnificent shows 
of gold stone yet discovered in the mine.” 

From the longitudinal and the transverse sections 
annexed, it will be seen that the underground workings 
are extensive. and of very considerable value. 

There are three shafts, an adit level, four other levels 
below adit, four cross-cuts, and a trial winze. descend- 
ing from the lowest working level. 

Of the three shafts, two are down to the third level 
only, but the third. or “Coromandel Shaft,” is down 
240 feet from surface. from which the fourth level has 
been run 700 feet on the lode. From this fourth level 
a winze has been sunk on the lode 90 feet, at the bot- 
tom of which the vein was driven on 40 feet one way, 
and 80 feet the other way. 

This trial winze must be regarded as of peculiar 
value, inasmuch as it proved to demonstration that the 
lode holds down strong and rich, giving assurance of a 
permanently rich mine, and inspiring a well-grounded 
belief that the deeper it is worked the larger and richer 
the lode will be found to be. 

This is confirmed by Captain Reeve, the Manager of 
the well-known “ Imperial Crown Mine,” who states 
that this trial winze, 90 feet beneath the 240-feet level, 
was perfectly successful, as “ proving the lode to be 
rich, permanent, snd continuous, the quality of the 
stone being fully equal to the average of that obtained 
in the highe r levels,” 

He also states that the level above (the 240 feei) is 
7 feet long, all opened up, and gold producing the 
whole way: therefore the whole of this block is ex- 
plored to stope away for 90 feet deep, and further that 
there is a large block of ground to remove between 
No.3 and No. 4 levels, and that good gold stuff was 
being stoped out from the banks above No. 4 level; 
their object. besides sinking the winze, being to push 
on the main drive, so as to reach the north or Albion 
Shoot, as it proved to be very rich in the higher levels 
of the Mine. 

From these and other reports it is evident that as 
soon as the mine is pamped out and the levels cleared, 
immense quantities of rich quartz can at once be 
obtained to keep at work the crushing machinery, 
about to be erected, without interfering with the 
general working of the miue. 

It is, therefore. intended to commence the operations 
of the Company by the purchase and erection of suit- 





able pumping, hoisting, crushing, and amalgamating 
machinery, with a view to work the mine vigorously. 
Also, to open up, and upon the several lodes or veins 
existing on the property, from the surface, to which 
end men will be specially employed to minutely pro- 
spect the ground in all parts, as well as in particular 
places, and with this view contracts have been entered 
into with the eminent engineers, Messrs. Harvey and 
Co., of Hayle, Cornwall, for the supply of the necessary 
machinery for pumping, winding, crushing, stamping, 
&c., and the same is now in course of completion, and 
will be shipped with all possible speed, through Messrs. 
Shaw, Saville, and Co.'s line of vessels to Auckland. 
The plans for erection of the requisite buildings for the 
reception of the machinery have already been sent out 
to New Zealand, in order that no time may be lost in 
erecting the machinery on its arrival. 

As soon as the Mine is forked, it is intended to sink 
the new vertical shaft, so as to intersect the lode at 
500 feet depth, and at the same time to commence the 
other lodes in the Mine at this depth, as recommended 
by the various mining authorities. At the same time 
the levels will be cleared out and the ore stuff sent to 
surface forthwith. 

The machinery is of the most complete kind, and 
will be able to put down the Mine to the depth of 1,000 
feet, while the powerful battery of stamps (50 heads) 
revolving, falling 79 times per minute, and with allthe 
latest improvements, will be fully able to crash thé ore 
that may be raised from the Mine, 

The directors do not desire to make promise of 
fabulous dividends, but looking to what dividends the 
New Zealand Mines have already paid, and are now 
paying, they have every reason to anticipate results of 
a highly satisfactory character. 

The capital of the Company is £100,000, divided into 
20,000 shares of £5 each. 

The Company has entered into an agreement with 
the vendors for the purchase of their lease of the Mine, 
with all its rights, privileges, and appurtenances, for 
the sum of £55,000 in cash, and £20,000 in shares, 
which will be paid on the lease being assigned to the 
Company. 

There will therefore remain the sum of £25,000, an 
amount amply sufficient for the erection of the 
machinery and development of the Mine, and for work- 
ing capital, as the expenses of forming the Company 
will be paid by the vendor. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit money will be 
returned in full. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the 
payment of £1 on each Share applied for, must be 
made on the annexed form, and forwarded to the 
Bankers of the Company, the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited), 52 Threadueedie Street, E.C., London. 

Prospectus and forms of application can be, ob- 
tained of the Secretary, at the offices of the Company, 
34 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
London, or from any London Stockbroker. 

London, 34 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
E.C, May 8, 1872. 

The following Contract has been entered into :— 

25th April, 1872.—Between William Charles Hemings 
of the one part and Thomas Frederick Henley of the 
other part. 


ISSUE OF 16,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH (PART OF 
20,000 SHARES) OF THE NEW ZEALAND KA- 
PANGA GOLD MINING COMPANY (Limited). 

For OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 

To the Directors of the New Zealand Kapanga Gold 

Mining Company (Limited), London. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at your 
bankers, the Consolidated Bank (Limited), the sum of 
Pounds, being £1 per Share on Shares 
of the New Zealand Kapanga Gold Mining Company 

(Limited), of £5 each, | request you to allot to me that 

number of Shares, and I hereby agree to accept the 

same or any smaller number that may be allotted to 
me, aud to pay the balance due thereon according to 

the terms of the prospectus, dated 8th May, 1872. 

Name (in full) 














Address 

Profession (if ANY) .....ccerccereeccereereeeee 
Date 1872. 
Signature 








rule UNITED LAND COMPANY 

(Limited) —DWELLINGS for the WORKING 
and MIDDLE-CLASSES.—The Company have now on 
Sale highly eligible BUILDING SITES in healthy 
suburban localities, with all the advantages of thorough 
drainage, good roads and footpaths, and rapid com- 
munication with town by rail, river, or omnibus, suit- 
able especially for the Working and Middle-Classes, 
who, in addition to buying the land at @ cheap rate, 
with payment of the cost by easy instalments, can have 
advances for building on the plots on liberal terms, 
from the Conservative Benefit Building Society, co- 
operating with the United Land Company (Limited), 
The system has been at work twenty years, and has 
afforded all classes of the community the opportunity 
of becoming their own landlords, living on their own 
freehold. Facilities are also given to those who may 
wish to buy houses ready for occupation in various 
parts of the environs of the metropolis, the purchase- 
mouey being liquidated by monthly or other payments. 
For Prospectases and Particulars of Land and Houses 
for Sale apply, by letter or personally, at the Offices 
of the Land Company and Building Society. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 


76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET,) 
AND AT ~ LON DON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. } 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





‘GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 


Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


a2 a i 

CHOCOLATE. 

Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce."’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. _ 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHO SQuARE, LONDON, 


J ALDERMAN, 
e 














Inventor and Manufacturer of tha 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- | John Cheetham, Esq., late 
M.P. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 


workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
Spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 


Lords), Westminster, London. 


| ome AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or around London. 


Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


THE PALL MALL, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE, 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 

REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and_ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 





1 to 4 o'clock. 
The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


a la Carte, and Suppers as usual, 
MALL 


THE PALL 
TIME AND TEMPER SAVED. 


STONE’S PATENT BOOK BOXES, 
FOR THE SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
OF ALL PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
Manuscript or Printed Pamphlets, Music, 
Newspapers, &c. 
Prices from 2s 6d to 7s Gd. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


_" URS IN THE PYRENEES. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE Feg DU Mp1 for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vii BoRDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLAss by Steamer and Railway .................+ £10 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE On the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The Sailings for MAY will be as under:— 
ARAUCANIA, Capt. Bax .., 3th May, at 3 p.m. 
LUSITANIA, Capt. Hammil ith May, at lpm. 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 24 days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 

from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 












MARSEILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, 

NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GrRirFitHs, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 
PUEILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 


dom. 

The Building contains 240 Apartments, 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice, 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
_ and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. LOcAL COUNCIL. 


Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 


fleld. af 
W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
&e., &., &e. M.P. 
W. SWINDLEHORST, Manager and Secretary. 
The Company is especially formed to erect improved 


Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 





by LAND and SEA. 
Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 


Particulars on application. 
Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Brac AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


— “ AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
| ial AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
—< AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. | I 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


, vrH 7 7.59 replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
_—" ANT AND MAYS cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 


TRADE MARK —AN ARE | at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 


Premiums . 
Fpyeeted Fees  cccccccvesccccnscsscesccsovccosnsccocs £3 


A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next, 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
4 AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 13807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 








£3,276, 
uterest aud Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
FURTHER SECURITY.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 








HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from | 


i 
Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


CRACROFTS INVESTORS’ ayp 
SOLICITORS RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Inves 
additional portion especially adapted for the Laat 
| Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehoid 

and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held - 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed, 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BASE DIVIDED CHART 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, serve Fund, 
siabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
cield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d, 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per. 


Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 

Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 33 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C, 


yy 1 ry | Aaa bh oo 
TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 

Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 


Now ready. 
HE INVESTMENL REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Piké&, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 
7 TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
Fy: LON and PENNINGTON’'S 
J MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, prive 1s. This work contains @ mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leading 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and 
will be read with protit by all concerned. 
By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 
Pinuer’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.O. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 
Mines. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the | per ye towns 

in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 














An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury. d 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 

of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 

YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oifices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 








GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 
NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 


Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- | 
Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per | extensive favour."—Sunday Times, 


a. will De available in 1874, for such candidates 


as may be found duly qualified. 


For further particulars apply by letter only to the | 


Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 

FNDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

It has been determined by the Secretary of State for 

India in Council that, in the examination for admission 


into this College interded to be held in July, 1874, and 
in all future examinations, no candidate will be allowed 


to compete who shall, on the Ist of the month, have | 


attained the age of twenty. For the examinations in 
1872 and 1873, the maximum limit of age will remain 
as at present, at twenty-one. 

India Office, 23rd April, 1872. 


ETTES COLLEGE. COMELY BANK, 
EDINBURGH. 
Head-Master—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 

Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and some 
time one of the AssIstant Masters of Rugby School. 





SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Scholarships. each of the annual valne of £40, 
and tenable during residence at the College, will be open 
to Public Competition in July, 1872. 

The Examination, subject to the restrictions of age 
given below, will be open to any boys (not already on 
the Foundation), whether members of the College or 
not. Two of the Scholarships will be open to candi- 
dates between 11 and 14 years of age. ‘The third 
Scholarship, given by the Masters of the College, will 
be open to boys between 11 and 15 years of age. Allow- 
ance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examined in Greek, French, 
and Geometry. 

The successful candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election. 7 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows:— 

Entrance-Fee . 10 Guineas 







Board 

Tuition 
But in the case of Scholars, the entrance-fee will not 
be exacted; so that the actual annual Cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45. 

e names of intending competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. Frederick Pitman, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Trustees, not later than Ist June, 1872. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 


£69 per Annum. 
eocee 25 o 


iN Y FATHER’S BIBLE. New Song. 
1 Words by T. OLIPHANT. Music by BRINLEY 
| Wales. Both words and music will be acceptable to 
all classes—will be welcomed both in and out of the 
Principality."—Vide Cambrian. “It will meet with 
“The poetry is 
very touching, and the melody equal to anything Mr. 
Richards has ever written.” 3s; post free at half- 
price. 
| EETHOVEN'’S SIX FAVOURITE 
WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. Edited and 
fingered by Geo. F. West. 3s; free by post for 18 
stamps each. 
\ OZART'S FAVOURITE WALTZES 
i Nos. 1, 2, and 3, carefully and effectively 
3s each ; post free at 


J arranged by Geo. F. West. 
half-price. 


M! SICAL BOX.—A_ Sensational 
i Caprice for the Piano (No. 1). Composed by I. 
LresicnH. 4s: free by post for 24 stamps. Always 
| encored. Also by the same composer, * Les Cloches 
du Tyrol.” 33; post free, 18 stamps. 
VW TEST (GEO. F.) aCATALOGUE of 
all his elegant and most useful Piano Music 
(carefully fingered) gratis and post free. All pianists 
should consult this Catalogue.—Loudon: Sole Pub- 
lishers, ROBERT Cocks and Co. 
LL SHEET MUSIC, including the 
Publications of all the Trade, promptly forwarded 
by post at half the marked price.—Payments received 
in postage stamps. 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms. but is thoroughly 
carried out on a large and liberal scale only by 
themselves. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 











RAMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, 
trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- 
struments are the same as the ordinary semi- 
grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 








RicHArpDs. “A welcome addition to the melodies of 


The CHURCH and the AGE. 
This day, 8vo, 10s. 


A SECOND SERIES of ESSAYS on 
the PRINCIPLES and PRESENT POSITION 
of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. By Various Writers. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD Waik, D,C.L., and W. D. Mac- 
LAGAN, MLA. 
CONTENTS. 
The Church and Pauperism. Earl Nelson. 
Characteristics of the American Church. Bishop of 
Western New York. 
The Church and Science. Rev. Prebendary W. R. Clark. 
— of Ecclesiastical Law. Isambard Brunel, 


Present and Future Relations of the Church to National 
Education. Canon J. P Norris. 

The Church and the Universities. John G. Talbot, M.P. 

Toleration. Rev. B. Morgan Cowie. 

Present Aspect of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
towards the Churches of the Anglican Communion, 
Rev. Geo. Williams. 

Difficulties of a Disestablished Church. Dean of Cashel. 

The Christian Tradition. Rev. Dr. Lrons. 

Dograa, Considered in some of its Relations. Rev. Dr. 

eir 

Parochial Councils. Archdeacon F. R. Chapman. 

Also, Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 
The CIIURCH and the AGE. First Series. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, dedicated, by permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 

fTPHE KNAPSACK MANUAL for 
SPORTSMEN on the FIELD. 1. Hunting-fleld» 

of the World—2. Preparation and Preservation of 

Trophies on the Field—3. Artistic Setting-up of Tro- 

phies—4. The Home Museum. By Epwin Warp, 

F.Z.S. Post 8vo, bound, price 5s. 

Published by the Author, 49 Wigmore Street, Caven- 
dish Square; and Brapsury, Evans, and Co. 10 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 

A NEW ELEMENTARY WORK on BOTANY. | 

OTANY for BEGINNERS: an [vtro- 

duction to the Study of Plants. By MAXWELL. 

T. Masters, M.D., F.R.S., late Lecturer on Botany at 

St. George's Hospital. With about 100 L[ilustrations, 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 


London: BrapBpury, EVANS, and Co., 10 Bruverie 
Street, E.C. 





‘RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 
guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes :—“ The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever 
produced. ‘—Orchestra, 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 
RAMERS “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
in rosewood, 45 guineas walnut. A very re- 
markable instrument. In size it is between 
the Pianette and the Cottage. It-has a check 
action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 








deliver a DISCOURSE on Sunday morning, 
the 12th inst.. at SOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, FINS- 
BURY. Subject: “The Parting of the Ways: a 
Study on the Lives of Johu Stirling and F. D. Maurice.” | 
Service at 11.15. 


ECTURES on GREAT QUESTIONS. 

On Sunday afternoon next, at 3.30, after Litany, 

&c., the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY, late of Paris, will 

deliver the last Lecture of the present Series. Subject : 

“The True Gospel.” At St. Mary-le-Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


PIRITUALISM or PSYCHIC FORCE. 

—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place. Sun- 

day Afternoon, May 12th, at 3 o'clock, a LECTURE 

will be delivered by GERALD MAssry, “Facts of my | 

own experience and various Theories of the Phe- 
nomena.” Admission, 2s and Is. 


EMPORARY WRITERS | in 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. — The 
Regulations for May may now be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Cannon 
Row, S.W. An examination will be held on Thursdays, 
May 16th. Good handwriting is essential. 








pam ERSHIP (Sleeping or Active).— 
WANTED, a Gentleman, with from £5,000 to 
£6,000 in an Old-Established Manufacturing Business, 
for the purpose of meeting the increased demand of 
the articles made. 

Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and CO., Solicitors, 
60 Cornhill, E.C. 


NHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SIXTY-EIGHTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC) 


WAFERS.—“I shall always consider it my duty | Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 


to recommend them as asafe and effectual remedy for 

coughs and chest complaints.”"—(Signed) G. Wood, 60 

City Road, Hulme, Manchester. In Asthma, Cousump- 

tion, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all 

Hysterical and Nervous Pains, instant relief is given. 

ban taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s 14d 
x. 





proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 


ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | fectly restored, when the afilicted parts cease to 
Sperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists througuout 
the world. 








| Travelling Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and Puletéts, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. | exquisitely shaped. 


| constantly occurring during the spring, are prone to pro- 
| duce rheumatism, neuralgia, and cther paiuful disorders 
a ‘ | of the nerves and muscles. For more than a third of 
IoD ‘2 PITT wwe | a century Holloway's remedies have been particularly 

1 D ees ORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. | celebrated in curing this class of complaint. The 
Th . : . | parts, previously fomented with warm water, have 
@ Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- only to be rubbed twice a day with this soothing Oint- 

| ment to be relieved from all pain, by still persevering, 
| the swelling is reduced, and freedom of motion per- 


trouble. Hoiloway’s remedies relieve likewise gout, 
spinal affections, weakness of the limbs, and all 
scrofulous swellings. They expel the local ailment, 
regulate the disturbed digestion, cleanse every organ, 
and purify the blood. 


power and brilliancy of tone bitherto unat- 
tained by any ordinary upright instrument. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design. with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained piue, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 114 
e to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lon- 
don ; also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


POR GENTLEMEN. — Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, 20s to 28s; ditto, Melton. 42s 
to 63s ; Cashmere Twill Coating and Cheviot Overcoats ; 
Liama Dust Coats, 10s 6d to 21s, 


NPECIAL FABRICS of rich Cashmere 
kK Twill Coatings for Frock and Morning Coats; 
also of fine Angolas and Cheviots for Suits and 


Trousers, 
VOR BOYS.—Special Fabrics for 
Knickerbocker Suits; Sailor Dresses of special 
Designs and Fabrics ; American and Spanish Fashion- 


able Suits; Highland Costumes complete. 
Riding 


OR LADIES.—Fashiouable 
Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 

and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £8 8s; Pantaloons, 
31s 6d; Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Fushionable Cor- 
tumes for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
Waterproof Tweed “Circular” Cloaks from One 
Guinea. Also “ L’Utile,” * Killarney,” and * Marine” 








114 to 120 


BRANCHES: 10 


[ ONDON ADDRESSES: 
4 


Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. 


and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


N ow ready, price 58, Edition de Luxe. 
‘he ~ GREAT PEACE-MAKER: a 
Submarine Dialogue Poem. By R. H. Horne, 
Author of “Orion,” &c., &c., with a Preface by the 
Author of “Our Living Poets.” 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Sea eve, 188 Fleet 
Street. 
TNHE ENNEAGLOT ‘TESTAMENT. 
The New Testament Scriptures in Greek, Latin, 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Hebrew. 1 vol. fceap. 8vo, price 15s. 
Catalogue with Specimea Pages, by post, free. 

London: SAMUEL BAGsTgeR and Sons, 15 Paternos- 

ter Row, 

















Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8v0, 1s 5 
by post, Is Id. 

R. KENNION'’S OBSERVATIONS 

on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

By ApAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

London: J.and A.CHURCHILL, Harrogate: THOMas 

HOLuins. 


Second Edition, 28 Plates, 12s 6d, 


[ ISEASE-GERMS. By Dr. Lionen 
Beate, F.R.S. The Nature of Contagious 
Poisons; and on the Treatment of the Feverish State. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 
Philadelphia: LINDSAY and BLAKISTON. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1.00 
Guineas ; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.0. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 

Square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and teu to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prosp on applicati Catalogue, price 15s; to 

bers, 10s 6d. 








FF OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—SUDDEN CHANGES —Change of temperature, 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
R. NAPIER'S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Eularged Liver, Jaundice, Hwemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 


all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use iu all 


the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which wilt 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 23 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 


stamps extra, from 


T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet | 
Laureate. Vol. IV. In Memoriam and Maud. Post 


8vo, 10s 6d. [Jn a few days. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown Svo. [/mmediately. 


A NEW WORK. By Arexanper 


RALe1Gn, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-places.” 


Crown 8yvo. (/mmediately. 


PANSIES. “——— 


worthys.” Small Syo. [Jn the press. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. 


By the late T. T. LyNcu. Post 8vyo, [/mmediately. 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an 


Historical Drama. By PETER BAYNE, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


The 


for Thoughts.” 
By Apetine T. WuiTNey, Author of “The Gay- 


FLESHLY SCHOOL of 


TRUBNER AND: (0.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN and the 
RELIGION of the FUTURE. By Wixwoop 
Reape. Crown 8vo, pp. 552, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price Lis. 


| NOTICE.—The following Works 
are now ready at all the Libraries, or 
may be purchased from any Bookseller 
in Town or Country :— 








"1, MY COUSIN MAURICE. 

| A New Novel by a New Writer. 3 vols. post | EREWHON ; OF, Over the Range, Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 8vo, pp. viii.-246, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

| “A very remarkable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A book full of quaint and curious conceits, entitled 


, a VER ig FA R WEST I[N- | ‘Erewhon,' will well repay its readers."—Daily News, 
DEED. A few Rough Experiences and Ad- | JESUS the MESSIAH —“ If this counsel 


ventures on the North-West Pacifie Coast. or this work be of men, it will come to nought: 
te: ‘ 5 , 

By R. Byron JOUNSON. Post Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God." 

Acts v. 35-39. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-3i0, cloth, 
price 10s 6d. . 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of TECHNICAL 
TERMS USED in ARTS and SCIENCES. English 
—German—French. Based on the larger Work by 
KARMARSCH. 3 vols. imp. 16mo, price 93s sewed, 
12s boards. 


al ryy ° a ne 
. Lhe UL 2 NIC ; 
4. The THIEF in the NIGHT: | mye BENGAL REVERSION, ANOTHER 
a Novelette. By Harriet Prescorr Spror- “EXCEPTIONAL CASE.” By Major Evans 
FORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, BELL, Author of * The Mysore Reversion,” “ The 
Oxus — Indus,” &c, Demy 8vo, pp, 124, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


3. BEAUTY and the BEAST, 


and Tales of Home. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


“This is a love story, told in the fascinating and 
| brilliant style peculiar to the author. It is unquestion- 


POETRY. By Ropert BuCHANAN. Crown Svo, | ably her ablest work, and will increase her already EMPIRE in ASIA. How we came by it 
a . 


2s 6d. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 


By the Author of “ Benoni Blake.” Second Series. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE DYKE-BUILDER, 
THE DRESSMAKERS. 
JAMPHLIN JAMIE. 


Wipow MAcraAw. 
HetTry. 
“ QUEER JEAN.” 


The HUMAN INTELLECT, with 


an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 


By Noan Porter, D.D., President of Yale Col- 
lege. Demy 8yvo, 16s. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 


Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With | 
a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 


Temple. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


= 

FRIENDS 
ANCES. 
Obscure Life.” Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. [Jmmediately. 


TAPPY’S CHICKS and 


LINKS _ between NATURE and HUMAN 


NATURE. By Mrs. GeorGe CuPPpLes. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
[Second Edition, nert week. 


“No stories are more charming than Mrs. Cupples's. 


*Tappy’s Chicks’ is for all readers, whether five or | 
fifty years old; so is ‘Our Barbara’ and‘ The Tailor's | 


Cat.’ "—Times. 


WALKS ABOUT the CITY and 
ENVIRONS of JERUSALEM. By W. H. Bart- 
LETT. With numerous Steel Engravings and other 
Illustrations. New Edition. Small 4to. 

[in the press. 


’ re, r 
TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Spey, 
Author of “ True of Heart,” &c. Crown S8yo, 10s 6d, 
“A pleasant story, with both a liveliness and a re- 
finement of feeling and style, and with a true religious- 
ness, yet an unaffected gaiety of spirit, that make one 
enjoy the book.”—Spectator. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. 1 
TAINE, D.C.L., Oxon., &c. Translated by W. F. 
RAE, with an Introduction by the Translator. 


Reprinted with Additions from the Daily News. | 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Mr. Rae has rendered M. Taine’s masterly French 
into the most delicate, lithe, and racy English: so that 


the book is one of the most valuable of recent additions | 
to this class of English literature."—Jritish Quarterly | 


Review. 


SAINT ABE and his 


WIVES: a Tale of Salt Lake City. Third and 


enlarged Edition. Witha Frontispiece by Houghton. | 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“England must look to her laurels. This is poetry 
of a high order. Would that in England we had 
satirists who could write as well.”"—Zemple Bar. 

“It may lay claim to many rare qualities. We re- 


cognize a true poet with an entirely original vein of 


humour.”"— Westminster Review. 


: 2 : : { 
“There is not a sentence incompatible with pure 


feeling and good taste. The impression of the whole 
is of that easy strength which does what it likes with 
language and rhymes...... Very clever, very wholescme; 
strong, crushing, dramatic.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


and ACQUAINT- 


By the Author of “Episodes in an 


other 


By H.! 


SEVEN | 


well-established reputation.”"—Old and New. . 
A Book of Confessions. By W. M. TorRENs, MP, 


Medium 8vo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s, 
The ADVENTURES of a| A GRAMMAR of the URDU or HINDU- 


BROWNIE. A New and Original Work, by | = STANT LANGUAGE. By JOHN Dowson, MBAS, 
= ofessor f udustani, Ste Jollege Yr, 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” ong i ot Seaton aff College. Crown 


8vo, pp. xvi.-264, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
With numerous Illustrations by Miss Pater- 7 ’ 
SON. Square cloth, extra gilt edges, 5s. BEUNAN’S MERIASEK. The Life of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. A Cornish 
| 

| 











ar 


Drama. Edited, with a Translation and and Notes, 
- ‘ by W EY STOKES. Medium $v . Xvi.-28 
6. CO RA L S and CORA Fr ae — Aang JKES edium 5V0, pp. xvi.-280, 
ISLANDS. By James D. Dana, LL.D., 
mee vat From FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, Free 


Author of * A System of Min ralogy.” 1 vol. School, Free Church, the completed Bases of 
royal 8vo, with about 100 Woodeuts. Isocry- Equality; with some of its Results on State, Con- 
mal Chart of the World, Map of the Feejee stitution, and Empire. By J. A. PArtripge, 
Islands, Map of the Florida Reefs, Frontis- Author of “Democracy, its Factors and Condi- 


> 3 “ “ tions,” &c. Svo, pp. 653, cloth, price 15s, 

piece printed in colours, &c. Cloth extra, 21s, 

(vais day. | A CRITICAL and EXEGETICAL COM- 
MENTARY on the BOOK of LEVITICUS, with a 
new Translation, By JAM“s G. Murpny, LL.D. 
T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast, Author of 
“Commentaries on Genesis and Exodus.” Demy 
8vo, pp. 318, cloth, price 10s 6d, 





venture to predict, be fora long time regarded as the 


| 
| “ Although professedly a popular treatise, it will, we 
| best text-book upon the subject.”—Scolsman. 


| 7. MOUNTAINEERING in| THEISM; or, the Deity of Science: an 

oa ower - sinanies Witiaiaa Essay. By Evwarp WEBSTER, Author of “ Scien- 
ho MERERA BEVADA. By Channncs ae t fle Christianity,” &c. 8yo, pp. 26, stiff wrapper, 
1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. An entirely 


Yew and Original Work This day. antes 
New and Original Work. (7hisdav.” | oy RVR LIFE of ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


being the Private and Public Life of President 


| Zz A MA N’S THO T IGHTS. Lincoln, from his Birth to the 4th of March, 1861. 


} eat ‘ Se eee With his most Important and Confidential Corre- 
By the Author of “The Gentle Life.” Small spondence. By WAnp H. LAMON. With numerous 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (This day. 


Illustrations, chiefly Portraits. Copyright secured, 
“If an unpretending, thoughtful, correct, and well- 


In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 550, price 21s, {In the press. 
written book contains the elements of success, this ittaeiinias : : 
ae ait “sds popular."—Literary World. : London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 & 60 Paternoster Row. 











Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London."—AMedical Times and 
Gazette, 

“ as a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England.”—The Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


| 

| 9 YESTERDAYS with 
| AUTHORS. By James T. Fietps. Com- 
prising Reminiscences and Letters of Famous 
| Authors—of THACKERAY, HAWTHORNE, 
DICKENS, Miss MITFORD, WORDS WORTH, 
| and others. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s 6d. Sezond Edition shortly. 

“Mr. Fields is a Boswell in all but prolixity."— 
| Examiner. 


Now ready, price 2s, post free 2s 6d. 
ROM PARIS to CAYENNE. By 
“Mr. Fields has produced what is on the whole a CHARLES DELESCLUZS. Translated by CAMILLE 
charming volume."—Daily News. | BARRERE and EVELYN JERROLD. With a Portrait 
“Very pleasant, too, in a different way, are Mr. | of the Author. 
Fields’ recollections of Gad's Hill, They are graphic Wintiam RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
and genial, and give us a happy side of Dickens's home | pooksellers. 
life,”"—Athenwum. | 





! 
| | Now ready. 
) AT ‘(WHE REVISED EDITION of the 
| ‘pp ry al 4 Vr 4 “ 4 
10. The GREAT LONE | STATUTES, Vol. IIL, 11 Geo. IIL to 41 Geo. 
LAND: an Account of the Red River Expedi- | IIL, A.D. 1770 to 1800. Prepared re wd — 
j 869-7 ; que! rave’ of the Statute Law Committee, and published by the 
tion, 1869-70, and subsequent Travels and Authority of Her Majesty's Government. Imperial 
Adventures in the Manitoba Country, and a | gyo, cloth boards, price 17s. 
Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan Eyre and Sporriswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By Captain | East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London; and all 
BUTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo, cloth | Booksellers. 4 ie el 
extra, with Illustrations and Map. | OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
[On the 15th. ACTUARIES, No. LXXXVIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS ” 
, | Mr. C. J. BUNYAN, M.A.—On the Valuation of Claims 
| 1] 4 D { 1 GHTERof HE TH. | upon current Policies in the Liquidation of a Life 
_—' a sige nan : * | Office. 
3y WILLIAM BLACK. Eleventh and Cheaper | yyw. A, BowsER.—On the Rate of Mortality in Infancy 
Edition. and Childhood. os ti me 
| Mr. W. S. B. WooLnovuse.—On the ilosophy 
Notice.—A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, | a B een we itis 
price 6s, with Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A., will | Mr. S. C. CHANDLER, Jun.—On the Law of the Ages at 
be published shortly. which Life Insurances are effected. 
| Exrract FROM Lord NeAves’s ADDRESS at the Meet 
ing of the British Association in Edinburgh, 1871. 
HOME AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
London: CHARLES and EDWIN LAYTON. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and | 
| SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet Street. | 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. THIRD EDITION, 8vo, 15s. 
“A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and is 
eminently readable."—Daily News. 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 
Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 2Is. 

«Lord William Lennox relates what he has seen and 
done in so pleasant a manner as to make hundreds of 
readers wish that they could have the chances of 
similar enjoyments. To every Englishman who has a 
propensity for sport these volumes will afford abundant 
hints for his own guidance.”—Afessenger. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 3 vols. 
“The customary grace of the author's style, the high 
tone of mind, the frank sympathies which have always 
characterised her, are found in this book as in its 
predecessors; but here is something that they, not 
even the best among them, have not. She has never 
produced a rival to Kate Courtenay.” —Spectator. 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. [May 10. 


Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. 


POLLARD. 3 vols. 
“We have read few stories lately, certainly none 
rofessing to treat of female character, which have 
eft upon us so pleasing au impression.” —Athenwum. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


“The work of a very clever writer and an original 
thinker. Some of his portraits are first-rate.”"—John Bull. 


The Queen of the Regiment. By 
KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 
“A > acer f oa cheery novel.”—Spectator. 


Aston-Royal. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVES.” 3 vols. 
“A book that is delightful to read.”"—Post. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 


vols. [Just ready, 


3 














Now published, price 5s, with Engravings. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF BIOLOGY. 


H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c., 
Professor of Natural History and Botany in University 
College, Toronto, 

“Admirably written and fairly illustrated, and 
brings within the compass of 160 pages the record of 
investigations and discoveries scattered over as many 
volumes. Seldom indeed do we find such subjects 
treated in a +tyle at once so popularand yet so minutely 
accurate in scientific detail.” —Scotsman. 


By the same Author. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY for STUDENTS. 
Second Edition, 243 Engravings, 12s 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 


153 Engravings, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. 127 Engravings, 3s 6d. 


Sparen BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ondon. 





Price Sixpence. 


WHY WOMEN 


CANNOT BE 
TURNED INTO MEN. 


By JANUS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


Next week will be published, price 7s 6d. 
A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 
By 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Fourth Edition, including the new Roses of 1872. 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


’ 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


THE DAYS OF THE SON OF MAN: 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE TIME OF 
OUR LORD. 
By WILLIAM LEE, D.D. 


WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
iecnsieaeene 





This day is published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY : 
OR, THE PURPOSE AND POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
WiLLIAM BLAcKWoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO”S NEW WORKS. 


FIFINE at the FAIR. By Robert Browning. Feap. 80. cin a jue aye 
The LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By the late Major-General 


Sir Herpert BENJAMIN Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.C,S.L.; and Mm. 44, Esq., C.B. Two vols. demy 
8yo, 32s. (Ready. 


ORISSA ; or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native 
and British Rule. With Steel Engravings, Two Vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
Forming the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMES of 


ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D. pace: wcce. 
CHRISTIAN ART and SYMBOLISM, with Some Hints on the 


Study of Landscape. By the Rev. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT. Crown 8yo. [Jn @ few days. 


MEN of the SECOND EMPIRE. By the Author of “The Member 


for Paris.” Crown 8vo. [Jn a sew days. 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. In Prose and Verse. By 


HOLME LEE, Author of “The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Kathie Brand,” &. Two vols. crown 8vo, 
2is. [ Ready. 








THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES. Three Letters on the American 


Doctrine. By SAXE BRIT. One Shilling. 





NEW NOVELS. 
1. LUCY FITZADAM: an Autobiography. Two Volumes. creer: wes, 


2. TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 1vol., 7s. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
The RING and the BOOK. By Robert Browning. Four Volumes. 


Feap. Svo, 58 each. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony Trollope. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


The LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. By Anthony Trollope. 


Ten 
Illustrations, 1 vol., 4s 6d. 


The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Feap. Svo, 


Pictorial Cover. 2s. 


MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Cover. 2s. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 64. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST DEVELOPED 
BY THE APOSTLES. 
A Treatise on the Offices of the Redeemer, and the Doxology of 
the Redeemed. 
By EDWARD STEANE, D.D. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 








Now ready, in demy 8vo, with 45 Illustrations, 21s. 
NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY: a Personal Experience in 
Australia and New Zealand. By GreonGe S, BADEN-POWELL. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlingten Street, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL ‘LIBRARIES. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 


“ Red as a Rose is She ” and * Cometh up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


HENCE THESE TEARS. 3 vols. 

‘MICHAEL TRESIDDER. A Cornish Tale. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘BRANKSOME DENE. By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley. 3 vols. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 











YOUNGER AND CoO?s 


W M. 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 
POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR TH EIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks. as other Brands are frequently substituted. 





Breweries; EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LoNDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
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NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIR of POPE SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By 
Translated from the Original in French, with the Author's 


2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
(On Saturday next. 


Baron HUBNER. 
sanction, by Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE relating 


to POLITICAL OCCURRENCES in JUNE and JULY, 1834. By the Right 
Hon. E. J. Litt.eTon, First Lord Hatherton. Edited from the Original MSS. 
By Henry Resve. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 


Henry Hoiianp. Bart., M.D.. F.RB.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ROYAL and REPUBLICAN FRANCE; a 


Series of Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and British and 
Foreign Reviews. By HENRY REEVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTI- 


TUTIONS of the BRITANNIC EMPIRE, including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A. 8vo, price lds. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 
Lord LyTron. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


MY WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND: Eight 


Years’ Experience in the Colony, with some Account of Polynesian Labour. By 
CHARLES H. EpEN. With Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


A COLONIST on the COLONIAL QUESTION. 


By JzHvU MATHEWS, of Toronto, Canada. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


ESSE and POSSE; a Comparison of Divine 


Eternal Laws and Powers, as severally indicated in Fact, Faith, and Record. 
By Henry THOMAS BRAITHWAITE, M.A., Cantab. Post 8vo. [On Saturday next. 


An EXPOSITION of FALLACIES in the 


HYPOTHESIS of Mr. DARWIN. By C. R. Breg, M.D., F.Z.S. Svo, with 
Plates. (On Saturday next, 


YARNDALE ; an Unsensational Tale. 


post 8vo, price 21s. 


STRANGE FOLK: a Novel. From the German 


of HERMANN OELSCHLAGER, Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel F. GRanr. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 


POEMS by V., Author of “Paul Ferrol,” 


including the IX. Poems. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


“¢ + ry TOY Xr 

MANKIND, their ORIGIN and DESTINY. 

By an M.A. of Ball. Coll., Oxon. Containing a New and Literal Translation of 

the First Three Chapters of Genesis; a Critical Examination of the First Two 

pels ; an Explanation of the Apocalypse; and the Origin and Secret Meaning 

of the Mythological and Mystical Teaching of the Ancients. With Lllustrations. 
8vo, price 3is 6d. 


AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM. By J. H. 


Stevie, F.R.C.S. and LL.D., Edin. New and Improved Edition, completed 
A the addition of Part IL in reference to Mr. Huxley's second Issue and a 
ew Preface in reply to Mr. Huxley in * Yeast.” 8vo, price 2s. 
[On the 23rd inst. 


“Anything more complete and final in the way of refutation than this Essay, I 
cannot well imagine.”"—Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 


The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. 


GEORGE HERTWIG. With 3 Maps and about 80 Woodcut Illustrations, includ- 
ing 8 full size of page. 8vo, price 2\s. 


ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. By R. A. 


Proctor, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S., Author of “Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. 
With 10 Plates and 24 Wood Engravings. 8vo, price 12s. 


NTTRY ° ° on > 

The SUN; Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By the same Author. Second Edition, revised; with 10 
Plates (7 coloured) and 106 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, price l4s. 


AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical 


Climatology, By R. ANGUS SmiITH, Ph.v., F.R.S., F.C.S., &c. With 8 Wood- 
8vo0, price 24s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, by Dr. E. ATKINSON, Staff College. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and 
404 Woodcuts, price 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY, 


including its Points of Contact with Pathology. By J. L. W. TaupicuuM, M.D. 
8vo, with Woodcuts, price 7s 6d. 


3 vols. 


(Jn a few days. 


cuts, 


at” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’'S LIST. 


The NEW THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Nearly ready, in royal 8vo, Vol. I. of 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to 


the Present Time. By Dr. Frreprich UEBERWEG, late Professor of Philosoph 
in the University of Kiuigsberg. With Additions by NOAH Porter, D.D, Fe D 
President of Yale College. Price 183; or to Subscribers, 12s 6d,— 7 


Being the First Issue of 


The NEW THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 


LIBRARY. Edited by Henry B. Situ, D.D.. and Puri Scuarr, Dp 
Subscribers’ Names will be received up to the 15th inst. Prospectuses sent 
post free on application. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, for MAY, is now 


ready, price 6d, containing— 


1. ON SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN PREACHING. 1. Do we preach Christ? 

2. Our PILGRIMAGE. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 

3. THE PRINCIPLES OF ASCETICISM. 

4. THE PHYsioGNOMY OF ScRipruRE PorTRAits. 5. The Apostles—Thomas 
and Matthew. 

5. MopeRN PURITAN Homovr. 

6. A New Port: the Author of * Olrig Grange.” 

7. MEETING-HOUSE versus CHAPEL. 

8. RerormM OF ENDOWED SCHOOLS. By a Head Master. 

9. Two SERMONS EVERY WEEK. 


. WHY DO We DIsseNT? 
. NOTES—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS—CONGREGATIONAL REGISTER, 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY of 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. Written by 


HIMSELF. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


The HIGHER MINISTRY of NATURE, viewed in 


the Light of Modern Science, and as an Aid to Advanced Christian Philosopay, 
By JOHN R. LetrcurLp, A.M. Crown 8yo, 9s. 

“ An able and interesting book."’—Globe. 

“Mr. Leifchild is well known from his contributions to the practical departments 
of physical geography. He writes with great vigour and charm of style, and his 
acquired, by long communion with Nature, the right to speak of its higher 
ministry.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“Mr. Leifchild’s book is composed with the very laudable end of reconciling 
theology and natural science; it is written with much earnestness and perfeet 
temper, and gives evidence of careful and generally iatelligent study of a greasy 
variety of authors and subjects."—Athenwum, 


The NEW TESTAMENT VIEW of the OLD. A 


Contribution to Biblical Introduction and Exegesis. By Davip M’C. Turpte, 
M.A., Author of * The Old Testament in the New.” In Svo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
(Nearly ready. 
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FIFTH EDITION of MODERN SCEPTICISM. A 


Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence Society, 
by the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Ely and Carlisle, the Dean of 
Canterbury, Canon Cook, Prof. Stanley Leathes, Prof. Rawlinson, and otuers. 
This day, crown S8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE 


TEXTS. By Francis Jacox, B.A., Author of “Bible Music,” * Cues from all 
Quarters,” &c. First and‘Second Series. Price 6s each. 

“Sometimes the sober lessons of history, sometimes the lively sallies of anecdote, 
sometimes the page of biography, are quoted to set forth and pviut the moral of the 
author's text. The essays are short, oftentimes amusing, always instructive, and 
never dull. The author's taste is evidently fine, but not too fastidious; his learning 
weighty, but not heavy: his powers of illustration in all points copious, and even 
occasionally extremely original and striking.”—Schoo! Board Cironicle. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. By T. De Witt Talmage. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s éd. 
“ A series of little essays—genial, crisp, humorous—crackling all over with quaint, 
direct touches of Americanism.”"—Daily Teleyraph. 


IS WATER-BAPTISM an INSTITUTION of 


CHRIST? By W. BLACKLEY, M.A, late Vicar of Stanton, Salop. Just 
published, 2s 6d, cloth. 














WORKS by E. De PRESSENSE, D.D. 


1. The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS ; being the 


Second Volume of * The Early Years of Christianity.” 8vo, 14s. 
“ A most fascinating and trustworthy history of the struggles of the Early Church, 
nayrated in a style of lofty and impassioned eloquence.’’—Churchman. 


2. The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 


Svo, 12s. 
“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressens¢’s celebrated book on ‘ The Life, Work, and 
Times of Jesus Christ.’ We may say at once that to the bulk of liberal Christians 
Dr. Pressenseé's achievement will be very valuable.”"—<A¢henwum. 


3. JESUS CHRIST: His Life, Times, and Work. 


Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 9s. 
“On the whole, a most noble contribution to the cause of trath, for which the 
deep gratitude of all sincere Christians cannot but be due to the accomplished 
author.”"—Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lecture. 


A Smaller Edition is now ready, entitled, 


4. JESUS CHRIST: His Life and Work. Abridged 


by the Author from the larger Work, and adapted fur General Readers. 
Smail crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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